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Foreword 


The UN Charter, like any basic constitutional document, sets forth general principles which must be 
implemented through majority agreements of the Members. In a national legislative body those agree- 
ments are recorded in laws; in the General Assembly and other principal organs of the United Nations, 
they are written into resolutions, recommendations, declarations, rules of procedure, understandings, prac- 
tices, etc. 

In the almost nine years of its application, the Charter has shown remarkable flexibility for its inter- 
pretation, wherever the majority felt that the meaning or import of a provision had to be clarified. Many 
of those interpretations are not acceptable to some of the Members but are now in force because no “veto” 
could prevent their majority adoption as would be the case with respect to amendments. 


The process of inner growth, without textual changes, has the virtue of permitting new interpreta- 
tions in tune with changes of national attitudes consequent to the course of international political relations. 
The fluidity of world events does not appear to favor, at the present time, any basic changes that might 
enjoy greater stability or more durable support than the general provisions now in the Charter. 


After all, it is the responsibility of Governments to make proper use of the United Nations machinery 
provided by the Charter for cooperation in the service of the collective good of the world community. 
They have not felt in a position to implement every one of its provisions, due to a variety of circumstances, 
nor to refrain from interpretations sometimes completely at variance but which they had a right to con- 
sider essential to protect a national interest. 


To “review” the Charter does not necessarily mean that it must be amended. Stock-taking is useful 
and it may reveal! many fields for further interpretative development which might have been neglected 
as the result of intensive preoccupation with only the most urgent phases of international affairs. 

It may also focus the attention of students and jurists on a still little realized but transcendental by- 
product of the Charter: the growth of popular support of the aims set forth in the immortal San Francisco 
document. Such popular support has influenced the formulation of national foreign policy and has been 
reflected in the constant growth of governmental and public support for such activities as the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance, UNICEF, Advisory Social Welfare Services, Korean reconstruction, 
Arab Refugee Relief, Refugees under the United Nations High Commissioner, etc. and in the creation of, 
and help to United Nations Specialized Agencies. 

Around the Charter the peoples have created something of a mystic, that not infrequently led to ex- 
ageecrated hopes and fantastic expectations, but which partakes of the “faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women” and of the inner 
desire to “live together in peace with one another as good neighbors”, so eloquently propounded in it. 

Such statements of ethical principles are shared by all religions, and appeal both to human reason 
and emotion. They have promoted a sense of moral responsibility among individuals and among nations, 
an almost religious fervor which creates desire for action and a feeling of duty to mankind. To such a 
sense of moral responsibility can be traced the voluntary presence of military contingents of eighteen na- 
tions in the joint successful endeavor to stop aggression in Korea; to such a sense of moral responsibility 
we owe the fact that mere declarations and recommendations of United Nations organs find practical spon- 
taneous implementation in the laws and customs of most nations, as shown by the tremendous influence the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights has exerted. 

Nobody ever thought that it was necessary to tamper with the text of such immortal pronouncements 
as Magna Carta, the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which are milestones in the ceaseless struggle of humanity towards a higher destiny. 
In the midst of constant change and revolution they are eternal signposts along a way enriched with evolv- 
ing legal and customary steps of further progress. 

All those noble documents are surrounded by an aura of popular respect even if full of shortcomings 
when viewed against today’s ideological conceptions. They are cornerstones of a moral order in which the 
Charter of the United Nations is the latest contribution of man to what Albert Schweitzer calls “reverence 
for human life.” 

Let us not weaken the structure within which a world of peace, justice and progress can be gradually 
built, by criticisms that, due to present political tensions, cannot be translated into agreements for further 
advances towards the common goal. 


BENJAMIN ConHEN, UN Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information 
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Preparing For UN 


During World War II, with the lesson of the 
Senate’s rejection of the League Covenant before 
him, Secretary of State Hull wisely determined to 
work in close collaboration with the legislative branch 
in developing the plans for a world-wide post-war 
organization for peace. The Senate then gave its 
consent to ratification of the United Nations Charter 
by an almost unprecedented majority of 89 to 2. 

Now, eight and a half years later, we approach the 
point fixed in the Charter for the General Assembly 
to consider the advisability of convening a Charter 
Review Conference. The question will be on the 
agenda of the 1955 session of the Assembly. Last 
August, Secretary of State Dulles indicated that our 
government expects to support an Assembly resolu- 
tion to convene such a review conference. Mean- 
while, certain preparations are essential. 

First, if we are to avoid the mistakes leading to 
the 1920 fiasco, as we successfully avoided them in 
the 1940’s, steps must be taken now to evoke, de- 
termine and establish the general attitude and opinion 
of the American people toward possible changes in 
the Charter. 

Second, it is essential that the Senate reach firm 
conclusions, prior to formulation of the United States 
position, as to the general type of changes or amend- 
ments—if any—which it would be willing to ratify 
by the necessary two-thirds vote. 

Third, it is essential that the Secretary of State be 
able to participate in such a review conference with 
assurance that the American people and their elected 
representatives stand behind and will support his ef- 
forts to secure the desired revision—if revision is 
desired—as well as his efforts to prevent adoption of 
changes which would not be acceptable to us but that 
may be proposed by other member nations. 

In other words, we are moving toward a period, 
foreseen by framers of the Charter, when the 60 
members of the United Nations will be engaged in 
making fundamental decisions with regard to the 
future of this great world organization. 

There is no doubt that the United Nations Charter 
can be improved. Principally, but by no means solely, 
because of the abuse of the veto power by the Soviet 
Union, the Charter has failed to justify to the full 
extent our high hopes for it. Many of us have been 
greatly disappointed and deeply discouraged by the 
tailure of the United States to exert every possible 
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effort to correct, or attempt to correct, the in- 
adequacies of the Charter which have become ap- 
parent through experience. 

It is true that the General Assembly has made_ 
notable progress in strengthening the efficacy of the 
United Nations within the limited powers given to 
it under the Charter. But when a document marks 
the high point of progress for civilized nations toward 
collaborative effort for world security, it is tragic to 
realize there has been such an apparent lack of effort, 
diligence and determination to increase its value and 
assure its greater efficacy. 

Unless and until we have taken every possible and 
proper step to implement the provisions of the exist- 
ing charter, and to revise, alter, improve or amend 
the charter, in the manner prescribed by the charter 
itself, we have no right and no reason to claim the 
United Nations is unworkable or to assert that we 
have done all in our power to save world peace 
through world law. 

There are, of course, other ways of modifying the 
Charter than by the formal amendatory process. No 
one examining the Charter today would describe it 
as the same instrument drafted at San Francisco. 
Some of the articles have been inoperative, such as 
those related to placing armed forces at the disposal 
of the Security Council. Some articles have proved 
unsatisfactory and have been supplanted by other ap- 
proaches within the framework of the Charter: the 
Uniting for Peace resolution seeks to give a recom- 
mendatory power to the General Assembly which in 
some respects serves to circumvent the misuse of the 
veto in the Security Council. Other articles have 
been elaborated in practice and precedent: the simple 
provisions relating to the privileges and immunities 
of the organization, for example, have blossomed into 
a lengthy convention. 

The United Nations Charter is not a rigid instru 
ment. It has shown capacity for growth. It is flexible. 
It is a living document. Members have seen its 
possibilities and have used them. We may expect this 
type of growth within the existing framework to 
continue. 
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Recognition of the failure to correct Charter in- 
adequacies or to implement inoperative sections of 
the Charter was my motivating purpose in introduc- 
ing a resolution on June 30th last year, S. Res. 126, 
directing a Foreign Relations Subcommittee to make 
a full study of proposals to amend, or revise existing 
international peace and security organizations, for 
the purpose of guiding the Senate in the fulfillment 
of its responsibility . . . to advise the President with 
respect to foreign policy, and with particular reference 
to policy at the anticipated Charter review conference. 

The Department of State welcomed this initiative 
and said that “such a study could result in a wholly 
constructive airing of the many problems connected 
with charter review, and could be of value in inform- 
ing not only the Senate, but the executive branch as 
well, of the views of the American people.” 

The Senate, in late July, adopted the resolution 
by a voice vote. A Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wiley, with bipartisan membership 
consisting of four Republicans and four Democrats, 
and began its operation in January of this year. 

One of the first decisions of the Subcommittee was 
to hold hearings at various cities throughout the coun- 
try in order to take soundings of public opinion. I 
don’t intend to draw a comparison between Washing- 
ton hearings and hearings in other cities in depreca- 
tion of the splendid, and indeed essential contribu- 
tions of the great national organizations which help 
form judgments in Congress. Their knowledgeable 
advice and counsel is of utmost value to the delibera- 
tions of every Committee. But it is helpful not only 
to the Committee to draw on new sources of stimu- 
lating and sound ideas by listening directly to citizens 
presenting a cross-section of their community think- 
ing, but also to the people themselves in bringing 
home to them the awful responsibilities which we as 
a nation must face in the world. The public interest 





President Eisenhower greeted by the General Assembly President, 


Madam Pandit. Also in the group are Secretary Dulles of the U.S., UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammerskjold, and Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. U.S. 
Representative to the UN. 
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in this subject of charter revision is as phenomenal 
as it is heartening. 

After all, it is only to the degree that our foreign 
policy has the understanding and support of the 
American people that it can be strong. 

Long ago Thomas Jefferson expressed this thought 
with his usual clarity: 

“T know of no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, but to in- 
form their discretion by education.” 


After additional hearings both in Washington and 
other cities, it is hoped our Subcommittee will com- 
plete its task by early next year, so that our findings 
and recommendations can be submitted to the Senate 
in full time to be of assistance in aiding formulation 
of the policy which our Government will pursue in 
the expected charter revision conference. The sub- 
committee staff is preparing a series of careful studies 
of the principal problems that would be considered 
by such a conference. 

In seeking guidance in the formulation of an 
American position with regard to Charter amend- 
ments, we have a number of special problems. One 
is the matter of inconsistency in our own thinking. 

Although the Vandenberg Resoultion, adopted by, 
the Senate June 11, 1948, called for voluntary with- 
drawal of the veto from the question of admission of 
new states to membership in the United Nations, 
only last year the Senate resolved that the Com- 
munist government of China should not be admitted 
as the representative of China; while Secretary 
Dulles and Ambassador Lodge have hinted strongly 
that our government would resort to the veto, if 
necessary, to keep the Communist regime from 
representing China in the United Nations. 

Another illustration: In recent years there has 
been much talk of abolishing the veto entirely, in the 
hope of thereby strengthening the United Nations. 
Many Americans have declared their support of such 
a proposition. Aside from the question of whether 
the veto is still of as great importance in the field 
of peace enforcement as it was prior to adoption ot 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution, I wonder how 
many Americans really would favor elimination of 
the veto if they understood such action might impose 
a legal obligation on the United States to send 
American troops for service abroad despite the op- 
position of our government. 

Although the veto is the symbol of the United 
Nations’ failure to work as its founders had hoped, 
the gradual shift of power within the present charter 
from the Security Council to the General Assembly 
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will probably raise a quite different set of questions 
—questions relating to whether voting in the As- 
sembly should not be weighted in some manner, so 
as to give proportionate power to greater, middle 
and smaller nations. Otherwise, with retention of 
the one-state one-vote principle, situations will arise 
in which a majority composed of small, thinly-popu- 
lated states could determine United Nations policy 
on vital issues over the opposition of a few great 
powers whose population far outnumbered the total 
of all the small states combined. 

Then, with respect to qualifications for member- 
ship, we have another knotty problem. One body of 
opinion favors universal membership to include all 
governments irrespective of their peace-loving charac- 
ter or type of regime. Another body of opinion favors 
much narrower membership than now exists. No less 
an authority than former President Hoover has sug- 
gested the United Nations be reorganized without 
the Soviet Union, thus, in effect, transforming the 
United Nations into an anti-Soviet coalition. Some- 
where between these two positions there may be a 
common ground which would broaden membership 
yet not radically alter the membership qualifications. 
We must keep in mind that while a truly universal] 
membership would undoubtedly enhance the qualities 
of the United Nations as a forum in which all views 
on earth could be heard, a narrower, more limited 
membership would probably improve the chances of 
enforcing the peace. 

These are some of the questions we have to answer. 
Our Subcommittee, and we hope a great and in- 
telligently-interested body of citizens, will be wrestl- 
ing with them, and with others just as difficult, in 
the months ahead. 

At a recent hearing we had testimony which im- 
plied rather unmistakably that anyone who supports 
the United Nations is at best soft-headed and at 
Worst a potential traitor. Those who labored so long 
and so hard drafting the Charter, and I am proud 
to have played a role in it, did not consider them- 
selves visionaries, giddy minds, do-gooders or 
thoughtless men, or men aligned with any group 
seeking to destroy the United States. The names of 


Vandenberg, Hull, Connally, Austin, Dulles, Stassen, 
to name but a few, are not those of men who can 
be charged with having had in mind anything but 
the best interests of their country. It was rather 
surprising, then, to hear it alleged that anyone who 
is desirous of strengthening, in the light of ex- 
perience, the pact into which we entered with almost 
unanimous Senate approval is nothing but a visionary 
do-gooder. 

I assert that any fair and objective analysis of the 
Charter as it is, even before improvements are made, 
shows that it offers, if not the only, then certainly 
the best chance of building cooperatively for durable 
world peace. The danger is not that the United Na- 
tions does too much, but that we ask it to do too 
little. 

As a Senator sworn to defend and uphold the 
Constitution against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, and as a citizen of the United States, it is my 
duty to place the interests of the United States above 
the interests of any other nation or any international 
organization. 

In living through the two world wars of this 
century in which our nation has been involved, I have 
learned that the interests of the United States require 
that we cooperate with other nations not only to win 
military victory but to preserve peace once it is won. 
Many Americans did not learn that truth until the 
second World War, but by the time that frightful 
carnage had ended, 89 out of 91 Senators voting on 
ratification of the United Nations Charter, demon- 
strated how well they, and the vast majority of their 
people, had learned it. 

It was, as you may recall, the French philosopher 
Pascal who wrote: 

“Right without might is weakness. Might with- 
out right is tryanny. We must therefore combine 
right with might, making what is right, mighty, 
and what is mighty, right.” 

The United Nations, at long last, has given us a 
way of putting might and right on the same side. In 
this atomic age we must not—we cannot—fail to ac- 
cept the great challenge which this opportunity af- 
fords us. 


The United Nations is primitive; it is evolutionary; it has not 
brought—and will not bring—the millenium. But it is useful; 
its cost is small; it is an intelligent first step; it stands between 


us and international anarchy. 


It thus stands between us and 


World War III or the extinction of human freedom—or both. 
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Henry Canor Longe, Jr. 















Review of UN Charter 


When the Charter of the United Nations was 
formulated at San Francisco in the Spring of 1945, 
it represented a hard-won consensus of the convic- 
tions of men and women representing 50 nations, 
from every corner of the globe, of widely divergent 
cultural traditions. Great Powers, some long influe- 
ential in world affairs and others new to the respon- 
sibilities of leadership; small states, some long- 
established and others just emerging into independ- 
ence; middle-sized states, very conscious of their 
potential role in world affairs; countries still retain- 
ing extensive colonial territories, and others only 
recently emancipated from colonial status—each had 
an equal voice in the framing of the Charter, with 
all decisions determinable by majority vote. 

Realistically, of course, the four Inviting Powers 
—the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., and China—had a preponderant influence 
in determining the general framework, not only be- 
cause they had drafted the preliminary document at 
Dumbarton Oaks, but because their participation in 
the United Nations was regarded by all the dele- 
gates as essential. Any proposal which threatened to 
lose the cooperation of any one of the Big Four was, 
therefore, likely to be eventually modified in the in- 
terest of preserving a unity, however precarious, 
which was nevertheless universally deemed to be 
fundamental to the success of the proposed organi- 
Zation. 

Yet with all due allowance for such intangibles, the 
fact remains that each nation, large or small, had one 
vote, and only one, and that the decisions reached on 
many controversial issues represented a real and 
arduous search for the highest common denominator 
—a true consensus of the views of mankind as of that 
difficult hour in world history. Every phrase was 
hammered out in earnest discussions in one of the 
six commissions (made up of one representative of 
each delegation); scarcely an article but represents 
some measure of compromise. 

So significant was this emphasis on the reconcilia- 
tion of divergent views—on finding a solution which 
could be unanimously acceptable, even in preference 
to imposing a decision more satisfactory to the ma 
jority—that the document never was given its in- 
tended final polish. Toward the end of the Con- 
ference an editorial committee was appointed to re- 
view the phraseology and perfect the final draft, 
but a storm of protest against alteration arose from 
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those who had worked hard to win acceptance of 
each clause. In the end it seemed wiser not to risk 
re-opening the discussion of controversial issues by 
suggesting that so much as a comma be changed. 
Let the document serve as a blueprint for a living 
organization, and perfect it later in the light of ex- 
perience, rather than risk a possible stalemate by 
prolonging the sessions when agreement had been 
reached on all the fundamentals. Inconsistencies 
and lack of clarity, where they existed, could be 
ironed out later, when the organization itself had 
had a chance to demonstrate its vitality and useful- 
ness. 

It was for these reasons that the Charter guaran- 
teed the member nations an opportunity to re-ex- 
amine its provisions after a 10-year period. Accord- 
ing to Article 109, a general conference for review 
of the Charter could be called at any time by a 2/3 
vote of the General Assembly plus the vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. If none had 
been held prior to the 10th annual Assembly, the 
proposal to call such a Conference was to be placed 
on the agenda of that session, and it must be held, 
if so decided, by a majority of the Assembly plus 
any seven members of the Security Council. Thus 
no veto can prevent the calling of the review con- 
ference. 

However, any alterations it may propose would 
need to be constitutionally ratified by 2/3 of the 
Members of the United Nations “including all the 
permanent members of the Security Council,” so that 
a veto might block any specific change. Although 
the USSR would thus have the power to prevent 
modifications desired by the rest of the members, 
this need not mean that a review conference would 
be futile. World opinion may still carry sufficient 
weight with the Kremlin to prevent the flaunting o! 
its defiance unless such a gesture were imperative 
to support some basic Soviet policy. 

There are those who feel that it is unwise to hold 
a review conference at all, in the present state of 
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world relations, feeling that if the basic threat to 
international cooperation lies in Soviet attitudes and 
policies, such a conference might only conceal the 
real issues and confuse public opinion. Mere tech- 
nical improvements in the language of the document 
would scarcely justify such a risk, and the propaganda 
value of proposing desirable changes might con- 
ceivably boomerang, leading to an increased sense of 
frustration and disillusionment in the rest of the 
world if the USSR should take a consistently nega- 
tive stand. 


Nevertheless, through the Secretary of State, the 
U.S. representatives at last year’s General Assembly, 
and the action of the Senate in approving the Gillette 
Resolution, our government has indicated that it 
will favor the calling of such a conference when the 
issue is raised in the Tenth Assembly. However, no 
formal commitments have been made as yet as to 
American policy on any amendment that might be 
proposed. It, therefore, behooves all interested in 
world affairs to give some careful thought to the 


Charter, reappraising its provisions as they have 
stood the test of time and actual operating experi- 


ence. 

Language alone cannot change the behaviour of 
nations, and we need to be wary of mere verba! al- 
terations, however sensible they may seem, that might 
upset the delicate balance of the existing structure 
without touching the real sources of frustration or 
ineficiency. We need to consider carefully how far 
the admitted shortcomings of the existing institution 
are due to the Charter of 1945 and remediable by 
its amendment, or lie rather outside the reach of any 
document in the tensions of conflicting national pol: 
cies. 

I'ramed as it was by practical statesmen represent- 
ing a worldwide alliance at that time still engaged 
in a war whose aims had been expressed in terms of 
high idealism, it was perhaps not surprising that the 
Charter emphasized force as the instrument of right, 
and the correlation of power with responsibility. It 
attempted to combine oligarchy with democracy and 
idealism with expediency. The oligarchic structure 
of the Security Council was based on the assumption 
that the permanent members must be unanimous to 
be effective—on the belief that the strongest nations 
have most to give and greatest responsibility for 
world stability, and therefore should have commen- 
surate control. 

In practice, its abuse by one of the big five—the 
USSR, which on June 20th cast its 60th veto to 
block action approved in most instances by all the 
rest of the Council members—has made this the sin- 
gle most criticized feature of the Charter. As early 
as June 11, 1948, the Vandenberg resolution called 
or elimination of the veto from questions involving 
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An unusual view of the 39-story ! ‘ at build 
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the admission of new members or the peaceful settle 
ment of international disputes. It is probable that 
the United States would advocate such a modification, 
but that this is as far as we could safely go toward 
“abolishing the veto.” Our present impatience with 
Russian intransigence should not blind us to the fact 
that the right to prevent the Security Council from 
taking arbitrary action was inserted as an important 
safeguard—for the United States, as well as the other 
major powers. After all, this is a survival, limited 
to five specified powers, of a right historically cher- 
ished by every sovereign state, however small, and 
justifiable for all under traditional international law. 
The Charter provisions went so far toward recog- 
nizing the principle of majority rule as to mark a 
revolutionary step in the development of the world 
community. 

The role of NATO and other regional organiza 
tions in assuming responsibility for collective security 
on a regional basis is one of the factors that must be 
weighed in considering any formal change in the 
Security Council provisions of the Charter. Fur 
thermore, the increasing power and prestige of the 
General Assembly is an important factor. Even 
within the present Charter the center of gravity has 
shifted perceptibly from the Council to the Assembly, 
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as evidenced most dramatically in the “Uniting for 
‘Peace” resolution of November 3, 1950, whereby 
the General Assembly is authorized to act promptly 
on a security issue when action on it is vetoed in the 
Security Council. Such developments indicate that 
far-reaching changes can be brought about within the 
existing framework, by processes analogous to those 
with which we are familiar in American constitutional 
law. 

Among the real issues that need to be considered, 
aside from possible modification of the veto, are the 
desirability of universality versus selective member- 
ship; some clarification of the term “domestic juris- 
diction,” especially in relation to colonial problems; 
reconsideration of the Charter’s disarmament pro- 
visions in the light of post-Hiroshima developments. 
The elimination of obsolete provisions and the clari- 
fication of the language of the document may be 
technically desirable, but far less significant. Our 
main object should be to keep and improve upon the 
realities already attained, and to strengthen the Char- 
ter wherever feasible. 


Strengthening the United Nations does not imply 
giving it governing authority, for to attempt to turn 
it into a world government would destroy what has 
already been achieved. For an international insti- 
tution, too much power can be as dangerous as too 
little. What is needed, and should guide all de- 
liberations concerning Charter review, is a clear con- 
cept of the possibility and practicability of interna- 
tional cooperation for meeting the basic needs of the 
peoples of the world. 


“In the world as a whole, the United Nations, admittedly 
still in a state of evolution, means much to the United States, 
It has given uniquely valuable services in many places where 
violence threatened. It is the only real world forum where we 
have the opportunity for international presentation and rebuttal. 

“It is a place where the nations of the world can, if they 
have the will, take collective action for peace and justice. It is 
a place where the guilt can be squarely assigned to those who 
fail to take all necessary steps to keep the peace. The United 
Nations deserves our continued and firm support.” 

—PresipENT Dwicut D. EissENHOWER 
January 7, 1954 


A Comment on the Veto 


Mr. Pasvolsky in his interesting article in the Fall 
1952 issue of Wortp Arrairs, which is being cur- 
rently given a wider circulation by the American 
Peace Society, concludes that to abolish or modify 
what is usually referred to as the veto would not be 
advisable in the present condition of world affairs. 
He rightly says: “no machinery of government can 
function effectively unless back of it are the proper 
attitudes and human relationships necessary to its 
successful functioning . . . tinkering with the ma- 
chinery of international organization as a means of 
solving the grave and perilous problems that con- 
front us is merely an attempt to escape from the 
stubborn realities of the world in which we live. The 
most stubborn of these realities is that there is no 
easy way out. Not mechanical panaceas, but patience, 
hard work, ingenuity, moral and physical strength, 
and the will to use that strength to preserve what 
free men prize most, offer the only hope that man- 
kind will win through the terrible difficulties with 
which it is now faced.” 

This is all very true, but even if the nations of the 
world become actuated to a greater degree by “the 
spirit of tolerance, accommodation, respect for each 
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BY THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 


A Lawyer and a Director of the American 
Peace Society 


other and willingness to accept responsibility,” they 
will still be unable to act effectively if no suitable 
“machinery” exists for the purpose. There will 
always be differences of opinion among the nations of 
the world; even if they become “actuated,” as Mr. 
Pasvolsky hopefully suggests, there must still be 
some means of effective action. 

I do not know what the best means may be, but 
I do know that so long as action depends upon 
unanimity of decision by the leading powers no 
progress can be made. Unanimity is not require 
before action can be taken by a legislature or by a 
court, and in fact I know of no institution of civilized 
society other than the Security Council in which 
unanimity is required except in the case of juries, 
and in such a case the primary requirement is that the 
jurors shall be disinterested in the case before them. 
If one of them by accident or design is an interested 
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party, the case fails and must be tried again. When 
a decision is to be made by an international institution 
the parties are all interested and unanimity is impos- 
sible in any case where there is a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Pasvolsky suggests that the United States 
would not be willing to agree that the United Na- 
tions should have the right to call American Armed 
Forces into action without the consent of its repre- 
sentatives. As a general proposition this is no doubt 
true, but when the United Nations is endeavoring to 
preserve order, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the United States would be willing to agree that it 
would cooperate as requested even to the extent of 
furnishing troops. 

A still better solution, perhaps, would be to re- 


Red China Debate: 


The United Nations has an opportunity to do more 
toward the establishment of world peace by its de- 
bate over the admission of Red China than has been 
possible in any of the discussions during all the nine 
vears of its existence as an international forum. 

No more realistic words have been spoken about 
the true nature of the U. N. than those of President 
Eisenhower: 

“The United Nations was not established primarily 
as a supergovernment, clothed with all the authority 
of supergovernment and of great power to do things. 
It was, among other things, an attempt to marshal the 
moral strength of the world in order to preserve 
peace, to make certain that quarrels were composed 
through a decent respect for justice and fairness and 
right, and to see whether we couldn’t avoid resort 
to force.” 

The U. N. was never intended to be an enforce- 
ment body. The one conspicuous instance in which it 
essayed that role was in 1950 by intervention in 
Korea. But what did the use of military force in 
Korea by 16 members of the United Nations prove? 
It demonstrated that the international organization 
would not as a whole act in concert to enforce peace 
and that only certain members would send their 
troops to back up the ideals and principles of the 


"Reprinted by permission from “U. 8. News GS World Report,” an 
independent weekly magazine published at Washington. Copyright, 1954 
United States News Publishing Corporation. 
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organize the General Assembly so that it would con- 
sist of delegates chosen by a weighted system, giving 
it the power to make decisions as well as to recom- 
mend, and providing that its decrees should be 
carried out, at least in the limited field of preserving 
order, through the Security Council or such other 
executive body as might be created, each body acting 
by a majority vote or perhaps by a specified vote 
greater than a bare majority. 


In a word, it being substantially impossible that 
within any foreseeable time there would be that 
unanimity of agreement which Mr. Pasvolsky 
visualizes, it would seem that some more practical 
measures must be devised to permit the great 
majority of the nations to make their will effective. 


U.N. Opportunity * 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
Editor U.S. News and World Report 


U. N. Indeed, Soviet Russia defiantly aided the 
aggressor by sending it munitions. 

This series of events confirmed the wisdom of 
the authors of Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations which says that any group of nations may 
organize alliances separately for their common de- 
fense without violating the charter itself. Under 
that article the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was formed and regional alliances like the Organi- 
zation of American States were brought into lawful 
being. 

So what the Charter really does is to make the 
United Nations the central forum for the mobiliza- 
tion of moral force in the world. It will not enforce 
peace by military means and it will not act as a super- 
government attempting to lay down laws for the 
governing of the affairs of its members. It will con- 
tinue to be like the League of Nations, a federation 
of sovereign states. 

But having limited its military orbit the fact re- 
mains that there are no limitations on the use of 
moral force. This, indeed, is the key to peace in a 
distraught world. For with the growing awareness 
of the futility of military force alone to solve the dis- 
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putes of the world, the strengthening of the role of 
moral force becomes of far-reaching importance. 

This is not to say that moral force is a complete 
substitute and that military force should be excluded. 
On the contrary pacifism and non-resistance are im- 
practical and there comes a time when the combined 
use of the vehicles of moral force and military force 
can bring peace to the world—always with the hope 
that the possession of adequate military defenses 
against potential aggressors will act as a deterrent and 
give moral force a chance effectively to influence the 
minds of the peoples behind aggressor governments. 

The debate over admitting Red China to the Se- 
curity Council of the U.N. is salutary. It is desir- 
able that all points of view be expressed. For the 
issue is a simple one: shall the moral force of the 
United Nations be weakened by a willingness to bar- 
ter admission to the U. N. of Red China in exchange 
for some material gain such as world trade? 

The London Times says: “British public opinion 
looks at the problem of Peiping’s admission to the 
United Nations as one of law and not of morals.” 
Does this mean that we take refuge in legalisms be- 
cause we do not have the courage to defend moral 
principles? 

The United Nations by formal resolution de- 





clared Red China’s government an aggressor. Noth- 
ing has happened to show that the aggressor has 
purged himself of his sin and is capable of adhering 
to the moral standards required of members. 

It is not necessary at this time to decide, as the 
President so wisely has stated, whether the United 
States should withdraw from the U. N. if Red China 
is voted in by the majority of other members. 

What is important is to let the whole world know 
now the moral issues and if in the face of these there 
are governments which wish to disregard moral law 
and rationalize such disregard on the grounds of ex- 
pediency then membership in the United Nations 
will not be worth the paper it is written on. So far as 
moral force is concerned, the organization itself 
would fall into disuse without raising the technical 
issue of America’s presence or absence in such a dis- 
credited body. 

But if the United Nations exhibits a due regard 
for moral] issues, its position will be enhanced through- 
out the world. The Communist governments wil] 
see themselves and their propaganda stymied in the 
court of world opinion even as the peoples of the 
Communist countries are encouraged by such a uni- 
versal display of moral courage. 

It is a great opportunity for the United Nations. 





NATO 


This emblem in white on a navy blue background is the 
design for the official North Atlantic Treaty Organization flag. 


While the need for the United Nations is as strong and as 
steady as the human yearning for peace, its future success depends 
entirely on the extent to which its members support it. It is up 
to them. They can drop it impatiently and destroy it because 
it has not brought the millenium, or they can kill it by failure 
to support it. Or, they can perfect it and transform it into 
something which will make future generations forever grateful 
that we in the 1950’s had the patience and the foresight to make 
this beginning. 

Henry Cazor Lopce, Jr. 
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For Americans the United Nations is not only a place to 
promote peace; it is the greatest single place in which to develop 
partners who, valuing their own freedom, will fight to defend 
it whenever it is attacked, and thus, on a basis of mutual respect, 
help us in our struggle to survive. For a nation like the United 
States, which has most of the world’s wealth and only six percent 
of the world’s population, the conclusion must be obvious that 
we cannot have too many partners to help us carry the load of 
combat. 

Henry Cazor Lopce, JR. 
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The Charter of the Organization of American 
States, signed at Bogota in 1948, proclaims in its 
opening article that “within the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States is a regional agency.” 
The declaration was, in one sense, a very generous 
one. For the Organization of American States is 
much older than the United Nations, and it might 
have been expected that the American States would 
have considered it sufficient to declare their intention 
of cooperating with the United Nations and their 
desire to do nothing which would in any way con- 
flict with their obligations to the United Nations. 
But that was not the case; rather the delegates at 
Bogota wished to affirm in the strongest manner their 
loyalty to the United Nations and their determina- 
tion not to weaken in any way the authority of the 
United Nations Charter in adopting their own Char- 
ter. The term “organismo” used in the Spanish text 
describes better the relation between the two bodies; 
for the term “agency”, taken from Article 52 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, suggests a degree of 
subordination that simply does not correspond to the 
facts. 

When the International Union of American Re- 
publics was founded at the first International Con- 
ference of American States, held in Washington in 
1889-1890, the international community had made 
very little progress in organization. The “Union” 
which the American States formed was of the most 
limited scope, similar more or less to the Universal 
Postal Union and other organizations created for 
specific purposes, but having no authority whatever 
in the general field of international law. The chief 
objective of the new Union was of an economic char- 
acter, the dissemination of information with respect 
to customs tariffs, local regulations dealing with com- 
mercial relations, treaties and statistics. Political 
objectives were limited to the proposal of a Plan of 
Arbitration, which at that time appeared to be the 
only means of restraining the right of a sovereign 
state to have recourse to war. The Plan of Arbitra- 
tion was, as a document, a most progressive proposal, 
but it was signed by only nine of the delegates; and 
while it was never ratified even by that small number 
it proved to be the starting point for a succession of 
later treaties, all of which, however, were of more 
limited scope. 
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The Organization of American 
States and the United Nations 


BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Director, Department of International Laz 
Pan American Union 


The Covenant of the League of Nations, attached 
as it was to the Treaty of Versailles, came as a chal 
lenge to the Latin American States as well as to the 
United States, although for obviously different rea- 
sons. The idealism of the Covenant and the restraints 
imposed upon arbitrary conduct appealed strongly to 
Latin American statesmen. There was, however, a 
serious objection to be found in Article 21 of the 
Covenant, which recognized the Monroe Doctrine as 
a regional understanding for the maintenance of 
peace; but only a few of them went so far as to ex 
press their open rejection of the provision, or rather, 
their interpretation of it in a restricted sense. 

But the failure of the United States to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles and to participate in the activities 
of the League of Nations prevented the possible de- 
velopment of an inter-American regional law within 
the terms of the Covenant; and for a time there was 
some degree of tension resulting from the insistence 
of the Department of State upon its right to interpret 
the Monroe Doctrine as a matter of national policy, 
whereas a number of Latin American States would 
have preferred to accept the mediation of the League 
of Nations rather than to yield to the arbitrary de 
cision of the United States. 

Happily these tensions were eased with the declara 
tion by President Roosevelt in 1933 of the policy of 
the Good Neighbor, followed as it was in 1936 by the 
agreement at Buenos Aires to consult with the other 
American States in the event of a threat to the peace. 
Indeed, the year 1936 may be taken as the turning 
point in inter-American relations; for it implied that 
henceforth the United States would consult with its 
neighbors of the Americas if situations of danger to 
the peace should arise whether from within or from 
without the hemisphere. Nothing could have re 
moved better the feeling by the Latin American States 
of inferiority in their relations with the United States 
than the agreement to consult; and it is fair to de 
scribe the new policy as the “continentalization” of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which in due time was to result 
in a system of regional collective security. 
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The cooperation of the Latin American States with 
the United States during the war strengthened all 
the more the new confidence that came with the treaty 
of 1936. Then, when the end of the war was in sight, 
the American States met at Mexico City to formulate 
the principles of their regional system. Unfortunately 
none of them had been invited to participate in the 
preparation of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals; and 
in consequence a number of them were seriously 
afraid lest the authority to be given to the Security 
Council of the United Nations might weaken their 
own regional group. They undertook, therefore, to 
reaffirm in the Act of Chapultepec the principles upon 
which their regional system was based; and later, at 
San Francisco, they insisted upon the adoption of an 
article in the Charter of the United Nations which 
would recognize their inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense in the event of an armed attack, 
until such time as the Security Council might take the 
measures necessary to maintain peace and security. 

But there was still need to put into the form of a 
treaty the principles which the American States had 
proclaimed in resolutions and declarations. This they 
did at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, and the Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance there signed represents in defini- 
tive form the regional collective security system of 
the American States; while the Charter of the Organi- 
zation incorporates what might be called the inter- 
national law of their regional group. 

How does this system work in relation to the col- 
lective security provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations? The American States are pledged, 
both by the Rio Treaty of 1947 and by their own 
Charter to have recourse to inter-American proce- 
dures for the settlement of their controversies. If, 
moreover, there should be an armed attack upon any 
one of them, each one of the Contracting Parties will 
undertake to assist in meeting the attack in the exer- 
cise of the right reserved under Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the “Organ of 
Consultation”, as it is called, namely, the Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers, will meet to decide what mea- 





sures of a collective character should be taken. Rela- 
tions with the Security Council only begin with the 
decision of the Organ of Consultation to take enforce- 
ment action; in which case the provisions of Article 
53 of the Charter of the United Nations apply, name- 
ly, that no enforcement action is to be taken under 
regional agreements or by regional agencies without 
the authorization of the Security Council. 

It is of interest to note that in the inter-American 
regional collective security system there is no veto 
power on the part of any of the American States. It 
is true that a special article of the Rio Treaty provides 
that no-state is bound to use armed force without 
its consent; but that is a negative not a positive pro- 
vision; and the other states are free to go ahead by 
themselves and to act upon their own account with- 
out the assistance of the state which is unwilling at 
the moment to use armed force. Decisions with re- 
spect to the fact of an actual act of aggression are 
taken by a two-thirds vote, and the decision is bind- 
ing in respect to all other sanctions except the use of 
armed force. 

In addition to the political and juridical aspects 
of inter-American cooperation there are important 
and extensive activities of a regional character look- 
ing to the promotion of economic, social and cultura! 
interests. But in these fields there is no necessary 
connection between the regional agencies of the Or- 
ganization of American States and the agencies of 
the United Nations performing similar activities. 
Naturally it has been found desirable to work out 
plans which will prevent unnecessary duplication of 
activities, so that, for example, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau acts as regional agent for the World 
Health Organization, and again the Department of 
Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union cooper- 
ates with the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. But the cooperation is in 
all cases free; and there is nothing to prevent the 
Organization of American States from working out 
its own regional economic and social problems as it 
finds most expedient. 


We must look at the U.N. with the utmost objectivity. We 
must scrutinize its purposes, its achievements, it shortcomings, 
its utility, and its future promise. The times are far too serious 
for self-delusion. We must see this thing as it is—and coolly 
appraise its value. We must ask ourselves the great question: 
Is it good for America? 





Henry Canor Lopce, Jr. 
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The historians of the future will probably have 
great difficulty in understanding why EDC loomed 
up so large in the considerations of the mid-twentieth 
century. If, from the materials available, they are 
willing to hazard an explanation, it will probably 
run along these lines: “The problem of finding some 
via media whereby France and Germany could peace- 
fully coexist as great powers was complicated and 
intensified by the threat of Soviet expansionism, 
already partially attained in Europe. To the urgency 
of the situation itself was added the pressure of the 
United States, conscious of its responsibilities in the 
leadership of the free world. At the time, the United 
States was peculiarly unable to see any other reasona- 
ble way to protect a major part of the free world 
than through the structure of which EDC was to be 
the key stone.” But it is futile for us to write for the 
future historians of Europe. They will do that them- 
selves. The question is with us today not as history 
but as a grand design which still seeks realization. 
Still more pertinently, it is a question now about to 
come formally before the National Assembly of 
France after two years of heated discussion. Perhaps 
in no other European question has the American 
government felt a deeper concern. 

The need for unification was felt by great Euro- 
peans before World War II. Certainly the ex- 
periences of that war tended to hasten practical steps. 
The Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion in connection with Marshall Plan aid (1947), 
the drawing together of the Benelux nations (1944- 
48), the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (1949) and of a Council of Europe 
(1949) showed two important characteristics of the 
unification that seemed to be developing. The first 
was that Western Europe itself had a dynamic inter- 
est in the process. The second was that in unification, 
non-continental states, particularly the United States, 
would have a large and substantial interest. 

In the actual movement toward unification, West- 
ern Europe was to be welded into an economic 
community, a political community and a defense 
community. The first of the plans to be formulated, 
generally called the Schuman Plan, was a plan for 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Signed 
by the six powers (Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg and The Netherlands) on April 18, 
1951, the treaty was ratified by substantial majorities 
and became operative on July 25, 1952. 
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The European Defense Community 


BY ELMER LOUIS KAYSER 


Dean of University Students and Professor of 
European Studies in the George 
Washington University. 


Ranking third among the coal producers of the 
world and second only to the United States among 
the steel producers, this Community thus set up a 
common market for coal and steel which has been 
functioning since August 10, 1952. Not only has 
the Coal and Steel Community been the pace setter, 
but as an organization in being, it has afforded facili- 
ties to the two other projects for the European Com- 
munity not yet in being. The EDC treaty makes 
use of its plan of organization. It provided, further- 
more, that the Assembly of the Defense Community 
should elaborate the Treaty of Political Community. 
However, because the EDC Treaty had not 
been ratified, the task of preparing the draft Treaty 
of the Political Community fell upon the Assembly 
of the Coal and Steel Community. This draft was 
completed and submitted to the Foreign Ministers 
of the member countries on March 10. Thus at pres- 
ent time the Coal and Steel Community is in being, 
the Defense Community awaits ratification and the 
Political Community is in draft form. 

For two years and three months the EDC 
Treaty has been pending. During the spring of 1952 
negotiations between the Western Allies and the 
German Federal Republic produced two treaties, 
the Bonn treaty which would transform Western 
Germany from occupied territory to an independent 
ally on the terms of a contractual undertaking and 
the Paris treaty which joined West Germany, France, 
Italy and the Benelux countries into a defense com- 
munity with the assured assistance of the armed forces 
of Great Britain and the United States. The name 
European Defense Community was decided upon in 
December 1951, general lines of the treaty agreed 
upon January 26, 1952, the draft initialed on May 
9 and the treaty with its accompanying protocol, 
declaration and attendant documents signed May 27, 
1952. 

The purpose of this treaty is to create a com- 
munity “of supra-national character, with common 
institutions, common armed forces, and a common 
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budget.” The six member nations created through 
the Community European Defense Forces which are 
to be employed defensively within the general frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The members agree not to maintain national armed 
forces except those for overseas defense, those as- 
signed to international missions (e.g. U. N. forces 
in Korea), guards for the heads of the state and 
police. These must be consistent in number with 
their purpose. The European Defense Forces will 
be partly conscript, partly professional and will wear 
a common uniform. Basic units of land, sea and air 
forces will consist of members of one nation only, 
grouped in corps of units of different nationalities 
under an integrated high command and general 
staff. 

Organs of administration, legislation and justice 
are set up. A Council of Ministers is charged with 
the task of keeping in harmony the policies of the 
member nations and of the Board of Commissioners, 
which is the executive and administrative organ of 
EDC. The budget is formulated by the Board, 
subject to consideration and approval by the As- 
sembly of the Community. The treaty runs for fifty 
years and any European country may apply for mem- 
bership in the Community. 

Reciprocal protocols signed by the EDC members 
and the NATO Council limit the responsibility to 
attacks against a member state or his armed forces 
in that same region. The United States and Great 
Britain have undertaken in what Sir Winston Church- 
ill has called “the most solemn and far-reaching 
pledges of their practical support and intimate 
partnership,” to consider threats to EDC as threats 
to themselves and to continue to station the neces- 
sary forces in Europe. 

Of the Bonn Treaty, restoring independence to 
Germany, suffice it to say here that this treaty will 
not become effective until EDC comes into force. Its 
preamble specifically states as its purpose the bringing 
about of a unified Germany within the European 
Community. Obviously the fears of Germany’s 
neighbors could only be stilled if her rearmament 
were within the carefully guarded farmework of the 
EDC. 

The EDC treaty has been ratified by four of the 
six members of the Community—West Germany, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands and Belgium. In 
Italy the lengthy series of steps toward ratification 
is about completed. In France, ratification, still is an 
open question. 

Deliberation on the part of a nation before under- 
taking a commitment of such consequences is, of 
course, to be anticipated. EDC is a supra-national 
body and entering it involves the surrender of control 
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Courtesy of the French Embassy 


Pierre Mendes-France 


over the national armed forces, as now constituted, 
and transfers those forces in the main to the authority 
of the Community. Ratification has in some cases 
required as a preliminary an amendment of the 
organic laws of the state. It has invariably been op- 
posed by the extreme Left and by other groups as a 
matter of political ideology or tactics. The delay of 
France is particularly irksome and, to the government 
of the United States, exceedingly discouraging. 

As Sir Winston Churchill told Commons ( July 12, 
1954) “It was the French government which put 
forward the idea of a European Defense Community 
instead of an army based (as I had myself some- 
what conceived ) on the principles of a grand alhance. 
This plan offered a means of associating Germany 
politically as well as militarily with the West and 
of creating a partnership of nations in place of the 
rivalries and hatreds which have torn Europe for 
so many centuries.” EDC, as skilfully as one could 
plan, offered a method whereby Germany could 
throw in her weight in defense of the free world. 
At the same time there would be no new German 
army and General Staff units in a supra-national 
defense force. 

But another reason for EDC which should appeal 
to France was suggested by M. René Pleven, the 
author of the EDC idea. As Minister of National 
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Defense, he told the Council of the Republic (De- 
cember 8, 1953): “We have been able to reach an 
understanding on the definition of this common 
strategy. Owing, in particular, to a sustained action 
on the part of France, the Atlantic nations have 
agreed to defend themselves as far to the east as 
possible, in order to cover with a maximum depth all 
the territories of Western Europe. Being established 
as far to the east as possible, this defense requires 
the cooperation of Germany, which is destined to 
be the first battlefield. Hence the importance of 
German participation in the common defense.” 

But in spite of what we think logic, in spite of 
urgings from the American government, in spite of 
the restlessness of those who have already signed, 
in spite of the fact that such a favorable situation 
in German politics may not occur again, France has 
listened to the loud protesting voices of Right and 
Left and, uncertain of her own politics, done nothing. 

In M. Pierre Mendés-France’s declaration of 
policy (June 17, 1954) at the time of his approval 
as Premier by the National Assembly of France, 
reference was made to EDC in these words: “Once 
peace has been restored in Indochina, and the es- 
sential decisions have been reached to ensure the 
recovery of our economy, France must pronounce 
herself clearly on the policy she intends to follow 
concerning an important and long-deferred problem: 
the problem of Europe. With regard to her friends 
as well as to herself, France cannot prolong an un- 
certainty which is harmful to the Western Alliance. 

“Now, this alliance, to which France belongs by 
virtue of a geographical and historical mission, has 
only to appear in jeopardy, for the worst dangers 
to emerge on the horizon. In order to preserve its 
complete effectiveness, it is our duty to adhere to it 
in a spirit of realism that is also a spirit of loyalty. 
Our rule will be never to make promises that we 
are not sure we can keep, but to keep those that we 
do make, no matter what the cost. 

“The EDC, nevertheless, raises one of the gravest 
problems of conscience our country has ever ex- 
perienced. It is a distressing spectacle—and one to 
which we cannot resign ourselves—to see the French 


Author’s Note: 

On Monday, August 30, by a vote of 319 to 264 the French 
Assembly voted to close off debate on E. D. C., thus sounding 
the death knell of the plan as proposed and described in the 
article above, Once again, but complicated by the frustration of 
long delay and hopes too often deferred, the ground must be 
canvassed. Some way must be found to insure the security of 
the West, to bring the new Germany into a normal relation with 
its fellows in the free world and to secure lasting Franco-German 
cooperation, 
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people deeply divided on a question so closely linked 
to our national feelings. But is it not possible to 
state this problem objectively, even when emotional 
factors too often obscure the facts?” 

After a discussion of his Government’s economic 
proposals, M. Pierre Mendés-France proposes to 
adjourn the Assembly until the end of August. Then 
it will reconvene to discuss EDC on August 24. De- 
bate is bound to be prolonged. The Assembly will, 
no doubt, be told that such an army would be 
inadequate to turn back a communist invasion, that 
it would mark the end of the French Army and its 
tradition, that it would mean inability to hold and 
defend France’s overseas territories, that the French 
units could not hold their own, weakened by the 
Indo-Chinese War and in competition with Germany, 
that complete political unification would be delayed 
not advanced. 

Politically France would probably rather not ac- 
cept EDC as is. In fact, suggested protocols have 
apparently tried to retain some degree of French 
control over the units in the European Defense 
Forces. At the same time, diplomatically France 
cannot totally reject EDC. Those nations who have 
already ratified can hardly be happy if France 
repudiates a French-proposed plan. Nor will they 
be happy to have to consider a flock of qualifying and 
limiting protocols. They will, as some have already 
announced, want to undertake a total reconsideration 
of the entire matter. 

Sir Winston Churchill in reporting to the House 
(July 12, 1954) on his recent visit to Washington 
made an observation that should even impress the 
French: “Germany under Dr. Adenauer has shown 
a very high degree of patience during the last two 
years, when we have all been hoping almost from 
month to month that the French Chamber would 
ratify the Treaties signed by the representatives of 
France and supported by her allies in the war.” 

The concern of the President and of Secretary 
Dulles and the impatience of the American Congress 
have found frequent expression. We want to see the 
defensive system of the West completed and EDC 
represents the cutting edge of NATO to a large 
extent. We feel the need of Germany with her vast 
potential. If EDC is not fully ratified and hence 
the Bonn Treaty cannot become effective, other de- 
vices must be found to restore German sovereignty 
and reenlist her in the defense of the Free World. 

France must realize that today she stands in a 
place of solemn responsibility and of great op- 
portunity. 

August 9, 1954 
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Senator Knowland, the Republican Senate leader, 
spent an hour today discussing with Secretary of State 
Dulles precise ways of blocking Red Chinese mem- 
bership in the United Nations, or of bringing about 
United States withdrawal from the UN if the Peking 
regime is admitted. 

The discussions, part of the intense aftermath of 
the Churchill-Eden visit to the United States, re- 
vealed something of the theoretical nature of the 
Washington excitement. But they revealed once 
more the great misunderstandings in high circles and 
low concerning America’s foreign policy and the 
issues it confronts. 


The first area of misunderstanding concerns the 
meaning of the term “peaceful coexistence.” If this 
meant appeasement, if it meant the relaxation of 
vigilance against Communist dangers in the world, 
it would indeed be a menacing thing. But it need 
mean nothing of the sort. 


Coexistence is the alternative to mutual destruc- 
tion. It is the belief that a global war is not inevitable 
and inescapable. It does not deny the deep conflicts 
which exist between the police state—as illustrated 
by communism—and free society. It does not deny 
that ultimately one of these two conflicting concepts 
will come out on top. But it is a belief that we— 
while remaining vigilant and strong—can still ne- 
gotiate with the Communists, talk over existing prob- 
lems with them, and perhaps take the edge off some 
of the worst of these problems by peaceful negotia- 
tion. 

Coexistence is the alternative to total war. It is 
something the most ardent anti-Communist could 
accept as the best way to prevent communism from 
prevailing in the world. In the name of coexistence, 
grave and damaging concessions could be made to 
Moscow or Peking. It could be appeasement. But 
it doesn’t have to be, and the United States can 
vigorously and vigilantly keep it from being. 

The second misunderstanding concerns the nature 
of diplomatic recognition. It is true that at various 
times in its history the United States has used 
recognition as a means of diplomatic pressure—as a 
mark of approval or disapproval. We never achieved 
very much by this policy. And we withheld recogni- 








(Reprinted by special permission from the “Christian Science Monitor 
Views the News,” July 7, 1954, over the American Broadcasting Company 
network.) 
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tion from the Soviet Union from 1917 to 1933 be- 
cause we didn’t approve of the international behavior 
of the Bolshevik regime. 


But this concept of recognition as approval—or 
more exactly, the lack of it as disapproval—is a thesis 
not widely supported by international jurists or 
statesmen. To most of them, recognition is merely 
the acknowledgement that a regime exists, that it 
maintains authority over its territories, that it is an 
international fact which we have to recognize and 
admit and cope with. There are many governments 
which we recognize, but of which we do not approve. 


It is also true that the Soviet Government of 
Russia, and the Communist Government of China 
as well, would undoubtedly use their diplomatic of- 
fices and officials as a kind of spy and subversion net- 
work. But in all realism, it should also be recognized 
that the most effective spying and subverting is not 
done by identified, publicly known diplomats and 
(consuls, but by individuals hiding undercover iden- 
tities. 

A member of the Soviet Embassy staff is a very 
poor spy, as spies go. A businessman from a neutra! 
country—or, better still, a deluded American—is a 
far better espionage agent. So the withdrawal of 
American recognition does not reduce the espionage 
danger very much. 

Furthermore, we cannot pretend the Soviet Gov- 
ernment simply isn’t there. We cannot deny that the 
Red Government of China exists. We cannot assert 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s authority, much as we would 
prefer it to, actually extends over the mainland of 
China. It is in fact a government controlling Formosa 
and it is the legitimate Government-in-Exile of the 
Republic of China. The government that actually 
controls China sits in Peking. These are the facts of 
international life. 

But Americans disapprove and abhor Communist 
governments. We do not wish to seem to reward 
international banditry by bringing the bandits into 
the living room. Yet for some two years we have 
been negotiating with these despised Chinese Reds— 
in a tent at Panmunjom, in a marble hall at Geneva 
—and for much longer we have been negotiating and 
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doing all sorts of diplomatic business with the Mos- 
cow Reds. 

To withdraw recognition would perhaps make us 
feel good but it would make diplomatic dealings with 
the Russians very awkward and it would really solve 
nothing. 

This brings us back to coexistence and the hope— 
which may turn out to be vain—that perhaps some 
day the Russians and/or the Chinese may be willing 
to live side by side with their neighbors on the 
basis of a firm agreement to keep the peace. 

And there is still another misunderstanding which 
ought to be discussed. It is that the United States, 
by withdrawing from the UN would weaken com- 
munism or strengthen our position in the world. 

The UN, for many reasons, has not achieved its 
objectives. But disappointment with the UN is 
chiefly based on a misunderstanding on what it 
started out to be—or could ever be. The UN is a 
meeting place. For the United States to withdraw 
and leave the field to the Communists, and all the 
rest, would be fatally damaging to our own interests. 

Two things ought to be emphasized. The first 
is that the greatest victory communism can achieve 


Leaders For Peace 


is to divide the free world. We and our friends can 
prevent that. Right now we are not preventing it. 
The second fact is that the destruction of the UN 
would be the second greatest victory world com- 
munism could achieve. We and our friends can 
prevent that, too. But American policy, by mistakes, 
could make us the isolated Ishmael of the world, and 
American policy could wreck the best instrument we 
have—however faulty—of seeking a peaceful world. 

The UN is not a superstate—far from it. It is 
first, last, and always a meeting place and an op- 
portunity for the United States to help lead the 
world away from Communist delusion. It is an op- 
portunity for the collective action of the free world 
—an opportunity limited by the veto power and 
other defects, but still an opportunity. 

We will not find security and stability in the world 
by walking out and playing mad. We must lead, and 
leadership depends on understanding of the view- 
points of others as much as it does on courageous 
affirmation of our own. And it is true that such 
concepts have always had strong underlying support 
in the American Congress from both parties in real 
crises. 


In The American Peace Society 


Number 15 
SAMUEL JOSEPH MAY 


No list of early leaders in the Peace Movement in 
America would be complete without mention of one 
of the main supporters of William Ladd’s Plan, Sam- 
uel Joseph May. 

Born in Boston, Mass., September 12, 1797, 
Samuel May was the son of Col. Joseph and Dorothy 
Sewell May. His father was a descendant of John 
May of Sussex, England, who was admitted as a 
Freeman to Roxbury, Mass., in 1641. Samuel’s 
sister, Abigail became the wife of A. Bronson Alcott, 
and the mother of Anna, Louisa, Elizabeth and May 
Alcott, the “Little Women” of Louisa Alcott’s 
famous story. Samuel May’s wife was Lucretia 

Coffin, whom he married in 1835. 
- Samuel graduated from Harvard in 1817 at the 
age of 19. He secured a position to teach while he 
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read Divinity with Norton and Ware in Cambridge. 
He adopted Unitarianism, assisting William Ellery 
Channing for some months in his church. May was 
ordained, himself, in 1822 and became pastor of a 
church in Brooklin, Conn. It was while he was there 
that the memorable correspondence with William 
Ladd, regarding the founding of a national Peace 
Society took place. Ladd’s letters to May are now 
owned by the American Peace Society, and are in 
the custody of the Library of Congress, Manuscripts 
Division. 

Ladd, while considering the forming of a national 
Peace Society, wrote Dr. May in January, 1827, 
suggesting that he help the cause by preaching on the 
subject of Peace. In March the same year, Ladd re- 
ferred gratefully to a newspaper item from a Brook- 
lin paper mentioning May’s plan for forming a State 
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Society for Peace. “We come now,” said Ladd in 
the same letter “to consideration of the great sub- 
ject, the formation of a National Society.” Ladd also 
expressed approval of a pamphlet he had seen in 
which May had said, “The world cannot be at peace 
until the world is righteous.” 

Later in the year, November 10, 1827, Ladd 
urged May to take over the editing of the Friend of 
Peace on the retirement of Dr. Worcester, whom he 
had called, “My highly respected, venerable friend.” 
May, however, seems not to have been able to under- 
take that business. 

Another of Ladd’s letters to Dr. May contains a 
moving account of a meeting in New York City, 
January, 1828, when, with David Low Dodge and 
a few other friends of Peace a meeting preparatory 
to an organization meeting was to be held in a church 
on Pearl Street, New York. The church, on that 
cold evening, was found to be. unlighted and locked, 
and some time elapsed before the keys could be 
located. Ladd, feeling that the little group might 
never again be assembled if this meeting failed to 
materalize, almost lost heart, was almost discouraged 
enough to give up. But finally, the key found, the 
meeting was held; Ladd spoke to the small but 
earnest group for nearly an hour and a half, he said, 
and at the close was urged to give a series of lectures 
on the same subject. As far as we know this letter 
is the only contemporary account extant of that trying 
preliminary meeting in New York, which was fol- 
lowed on May 8, 1828, with the actual organization 
of the American Peace Society. 

This whole correspondence seems to assume the 
ready sympathy and understanding of the recipient— 
a valuable side-light on his personality. 

May went from Brooklin to a church in Lexington, 
Mass., then, much later—1845-68—to Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Samuel May was of a gentle, cheerful nature which 
disarmed his orthodox critics during the bitter theo- 








logical disputes over Unitarianism. He was a disciple 
of Noah Worcester in his ideas on peace, and in 
1826 he organized the Windham Co. Peace Society 
in Connecticut. While he seems to have assisted 
Ladd in planning the national Peace Society, he is 
not listed as a Director until 1834. Much later, 
1863-66 he held the office of Vice-President. He 
died July 1, 1871. 

In 1838 May was one of the Directors who called 
the convention of Peace Societies which gave birth 
to the New England Non-Resistance Society. This 
was too extreme a policy to gain the approval of May, 
or, indeed, of the American Society itself. 

He was, nevertheless, in advance of his time on 
many of the reform movements of his day. Favoring 
equal rights for women, he invited Angelina Grimke, 
of Charleston, S. Carolina, to speak on abolition in 
his pulpit—to the “amazed disapproval” of the 
community, even those holding anti-slavery beliefs 
like Miss Grimke. 

He was an advocate of Temperance, but preferred 
self-control to prohibition. He believed in popular 
education and, at Horace Mann’s urgent request, 
became in 1842-44 Principal of the Normal School 
at Lexington. Like Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
many others he counselled resistance to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and his house became a station in the 
“Underground railway” from the South to Canada. 
In fact, he was so unreservedly humanitarian that 
Bronson Alcott referred to him as “The Lord’s 
Chore-boy.” 

An address by Samuel May in 1860 is quoted in 
the Advocate of Peace for July of that year (P. 69). 
He said in a concluding paragraph, “Mr. President, 
members of the Peace Society, the reform for which, 
under your auspices, I thus plead, is as broad as 
Humanity and rests upon principles as deep as the 
foundations of the moral government of God.” 
That statement seems to be equally true today. 


Mase Soute Cay 


It is in my opinion important that the United States should 
approach this problem of Charter review with recognition that 
the Charter as it is can be made to serve well the cause of inter- 
national peace and justice. The defects in the Charter can to 
a considerable extent be corrected by practices which are per- 


missible under the Charter. . . 


While a Charter Review Con- 


ference should be welcomed as a means of strengthening the 
United Nations, difference of opinion about how to do this should 
not then be pressed to a point such that the Review Conference 
would result in undermining the United Nations or disrupting 
it. The United Nations as it is, is better than no United 
Nations at all. 





Joun Foster DuLves 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 

















MapaME Panpir oN ORGANIZATIONS 

“Non-Governmental organizations have a fine record of service 
and their assistance to us is of great value”? said Madam Pandit, 
President of the UN General Assembly in a message to a 
conference of Indian organizations on May 10. 


HAMMARSKJOLD ON UN As HOPE OF THE WoRLD 

“The fact that for government and peoples alike the United 
Nations remains the principal source of hope for a world without 
fear constitutes a vote of confidence,” said Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold at a World Affairs dinner in Minneapolis, 
May 17. 


TrecunicaL Assistance BY UN ProGresseEs 

More than 70 governments and thousands of experts of all 
nationalities are trying to spread to under-developed peoples the 
knowledge and techniques to further their development, eco- 
nomic and social. A Yugoslav ship-builder shares his knowledge 
with technicians in Ecuador; a geologist from Sweden, now in 
Nepal, starts a geographical survey of the Himalayas. 


To Improve Livinc STANDARDs 

Industrialists from the U. S. and thirteen other nations in the 
Atlantic community met in Paris early in June to discuss prob- 
lems and policies. This meeting was a sequel to a visit of 300 
European industralists to the U. S. in 1951. The delegates 
discussed (1) human relations in industry, (2) raising living 
standards, (3) relations between government and business, and 
(4) broadening of markets. 


Hearty Pians FoR THE Tropics 

WHO Newsletter stated lately that ending the great epi- 
demics in the tropics—an exclusively defensive and medical 
success—will have to be accompanied by an improvement in daily 
living conditions to be fully helpful. Better clothing, housing and 
feeding are called for, added to health education. All these are 
being added to the medical program of WHO. Meanwhile 
the US through FOA is carrying on extensive programs along 
these lines. 
IMporTANT CONSULTATION OF THE WorLp’s CHURCHES 

The second assembly of the World Council of Churches was 
held in Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, in August, 
the first regular assembly since the Council was constituted at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948. The topics of the assembly, under 
the main theme, “Christ—The Hope of the World,” deal with 
the following six subjects, “Faith and Order,” “Evangelism,” 
“Social Problems,” “International Affairs,” “Inter-group Re- 
lations,” and “The Laity.” 


Cuairnman For UN pay 

Mr. Morehead Patterson of New York, president of the 
American Machine and Foundry Co., has been named by Secre- 
tary Dulles, Chairman of the United States Committee for 
United Nations Day, October 24. 
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E1isENHOWER Founbation Mustum OprEnrep 
Located near the Eisenhower family home, the west wing 
of the Eisenhower museum in the new native-stone building was 
opened early in the spring. On display are items ranging in age 
from a vase dating 800 B.C., presented by the Premier of Greece, 
to the fountain pen with which Gen. Mark Clark signed the 
Korean armistice in behalf of the UN July 27, 1953. 
Exuipirs FoR TEACHERS IN NEW York 
An exhibit for the teachers who in June attended the National 
New York was 
prepared showing material of use in teaching about the UN 
A small exhibit was prepared at the UN 
building and a full scale exhibit at the Carnegie 
Center. 


Education Association Annual Convention in 


and world affairs. 


Endowment 


Sr. LawrRENCE SEAWAY 
Now that the U. S. 


seaway in cooperation with Canada, talks between the two coun- 


has agreed to participate in building a 


tries on plans and arrangements have already begun. Canadian 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. L. B. Pearson, said, 
“One of the most valuable features of the undertaking . . . is 
the unique evidence of our verbal and very real expressions of 
understanding between Canada and the United States.” “I am 
not aware of any similar undertaking along the boundary of 
any other two nations,” 


IMMIGRATION INCREASE IN CANADA 

Immigrants who arrived in Canada totalled 15% more in the 
first four months of this year than in the corresponding period 
Increase from north Europe amounted to 8% more 
1953, The greatest increase was 
sent 1000 less than in the first 4 


last year. 
than in the same 4 months 
from Italy, while the U. S. 


months last vear. 


Mystery 


Where the almost-extinct whooping crane nests has long been 


W HooPING CRANE 


a mystery. Lately a report from a Canadian resident mammalogist 
in Wood Buffalo Park that six of the their 
young were seen from a helicopter that was out to survey the 
buffalo in the park. The 24 known surviving birds winter in 


Texas, have been frequently reported en route to nesting places 


Says cranes with 


in northern Canada, but have hitherto evaded watchers at about 


the 60th parallel. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Leopold Arnaud, Dean, School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, has accepted an invitation from the 
Department of State to visit Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia under the Inter- 


national Educational Exchange Program. 


Dr. LuERAs oN WorLD ORGANIZATIONS 
In Dr. Alberto Lleras’ speech at Caracas, resigning his office 
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as Secretary General of the Organization of American States, he 
said of the OAS, “It was this which first paved the way for 
the world associations of nations, and it tutored those who were 
to propose a new way of international life for the entire globe.” 


Roap 1n Peru’s AMAZON JUNGLE 

A start has been made on a road to be carved through the 
jungle of the Amazon in Peru. In another half-mile it will reach 
the site of the new settlement of Tournaista, a twenty-acre 
town-site already staked out. 


AMERICAN sTUDIEs IN CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

The third conference on American studies was held this 
summer at Cambridge University, England. Eleven Americans 
served as lecturers and British students, teachers, and University 
Professors participated in classes and discussions. Last year the 
conference was held at Oxford. 


MarsHact Pian PIPELINE 

Marshall Plan funds were used by France to construct the Le 
Havre-Paris pipeline for petroleum products. The line is 150 
miles long and has a capacity of 1,500,000 tons. 


Casa VELASQUEZ TO BE RESTORED 

France’s cultural contribution to French-Spanish relations was 
the Casa Velasquez in Madrid which was located on the grounds 
of the University of Madrid and destroyed during Spain’s civil 
war. France will now, after 20 years, rebuild the structure. This 
building corresponds in purpose to the Ecole Francaise in Rome. 


Youtu Music Concress In HANOVER 

In July the International Federation for young musicians, 
sponsored by UNESCO, met in Hanover for its 9th Congress. 
About 1200 delegates came from the Federal Republic, West 
Berlin and 14 other European and overseas countries. 


ReFuGEEs 1n West GERMANY 

The camp population of refugees in West Germany, which 
numbered well over 42,000 in July 1952, had in 18 months 
been reduced by more than 7000. Approximately 10% of the 
camp popuation are aged or ill. Others have found employment. 


More Canapian Tourists 

During the first three months of 1954, approximately 41,000 
overnight reservations at German hotels were made by Canadians. 
This was almost double the corresponding figure for the first 
quarter of 1953. The German Tourist Information Office in 
Montreal was established early in 1953. 


ArrFieLps Given Back To AusTRIA 

American and French High Commissioners have said they 
will return to Austrian hands the three airfields located at Linz, 
Salzburg, and Innsbruck. Austrian air-traffic is steadily increas- 
ing, and this move marks another step towards the independence 
of Austria. 


New Epition oF Mozart’s Work 

A new edition of Mozart’s works, based entirely on the manu- 
scripts, is announced by the Mozarteum in Salzburg. It will be 
published in 110 volumes over a period of 15 years. The first 
5 volumes are expected to be out by 1956. 


Trees PLantep 1n Huncary 
Thousands of Hungarian school children recently celebrated 
Tree Week by going into the country to plant young trees. Ma- 
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chines drawn by tractors also planted millions of trees. This 
spring 83 million trees planted last fall were in leaf. This is 
an effort to restore forests destroyed largely by war, in the Great 
Hungarian Plain. 


Dirricutt HEALTH SERVICES 

Rural health nurses in Lapland must travel on skis or by rein- 
deer sledge. Twice a year a team of two nurses visits all 
the schools. 

In the Himalayan Terai, says WHO Newsletter, many roads 
are impassable for motor traffic. In the rainy season, especially, 
even bullock cart roads disappear and nurses must follow passages 
through the paddy-fields on elephant-back, Still the health 


services go on. 


Rep Cross LEAGUE 1N Osto 

The League of Red Cross Societies held in May its 23rd 
Session in the Festival Hall of the University of Oslo, Norway. 
In a message to the Chairman, Secretary of State Dulles said, 
“The people of the world know the emblem of the Red Cross 
as a symbol of selfless and humanitarian endeavor which rises 
above considerations of partisanship and propaganda.” 


TECHNICAL AssisTANCE To LyBIA 

On the request of Lybia in 1952 extra technicians, to the 
number, this year, of seventy-eight, have been sent by the UN. 
Among the experts are teachers as well as technicians in addition 
to supporting staffs. The US also has an important program of 
technical cooperation under FOA. 


Two New HyproeEtectric PLants 1n AFRICA 

The new Government of the recently federated African coun- 
tries of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is planning hydroelectric de- 
velopment of the Kafue and Zambesi Rivers. $100,000,000 is 
needed to start the project. The Federation hopes for help from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
as a start. 


New Isrart Hicnway FotLtows Ancient Route 

A new hard-top highway was opened in early summer crossing 
the Biblical wilderness from the Red Sea to the promised land. 
It runs diagonally for 87 miles through the Negev Desert to a 
point north of the Red Sea coastal town of Elath. Initiated by 
Former Premier, David Ben-Gurion, it has been built by 
Israeli Army engineers, using civilian labor. 


Jorvan River Pian AccEePTED 

Ambassador Eric Johnston has informed the President and the 
Secretary of State that Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Israel have 
accepted the principle of international sharing of the contested 
waters of the Jordan River and are prepared to cooperate with 
the United States Government in working out details of a 
mutually acceptable program for developing the irrigation and 
power potentials of the river system. 


Ruee Asks ror Factories For Korea 

President Rhee of Korea has again emphasized his country’s 
need for factories to provide goods and employment for the 
people. 


Ain For Korean Evectric PLants 

The U.S. Foreign Operations Administration has approved the 
largest single authorization for Korea, $30 million for new 
thermal electric plants. These will add 100,000 kilowatts to 
the country’s power supply. 
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D. C. Dentists sEND Supplies To Korea 

The 600 members of the District Dental Society are dipping 
into their own instrument supplies to refurnish the National 
Seoul University College of Dentistry in Korea. 


KorEAN VILLAGE ADoPTED 

The 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade has adopted a war- 
devastated village in the Canadian sector of Korea. The village 
will be re-established through voluntary contributions of the 
Canadian soldiers serving in that theatre. 


G. Ls Hetp Korean Orpuans 

A check for $41,000 was received from men of the 45th 
Division who fought in Korea and are now back in the United 
States. This money was given as a trust fund for the maintenance 
of the Orphans’ Home of Korea on Cheju-do Island. The 45th 
Division contributed $300,000 for organized charities in Korea 
when they were stationed there from 1951-1954. 


SEMINAR ON ANGLO-AMERICAN LAW 1N KorEA 


Dr. Yu Chin-o, President of Korea University, planned for 
the past summer, a seminar conducted by the Government of 
Korea on Anglo-American Law and its safeguards of individual 
rights. Besides Korean educators and lawyers who have, like 
President Rhee, studied in the U. S., two American Professors 
in Law Schools in America were added to the staff. The project 
is said to have been of special interest to the President of Korea. 


TRAINING FoR TECHNICIANS IN Tokyo 


The Foreign Operations Administration has established a train- 
ing center in Tokyo for technicians and officials of Far Eastern 





PierrE MENDEs-FRANCE 


Mendes-France France’s fourteenth post-war Premier may 
prove to be the man that many Frenchmen hope will reshape 
and revitalize France internally so as to meet better its world 
commitments. The program which Pierre Mendes-France 
advocates is a revolutionary one, but one which includes the old 
successful formula of leftist politics and rightist economic policies, 
“I hate politics,” he says, “I do not indulge in politics, | am 
not a politician.” By the sheer brilliance of his thoughtful, 
somewhat academic, speeches before the French Assembly, he 
has so impressed the politicians that they have willingly given 
him large votes of confidence. He is known as “the man of 
change.” 

Pierre Mendes-France, now forty-seven, was born in Paris, 
was a lawyer at twenty-three, a deputy at twenty-five, and a 
sub-minister at thirty. He was imprisoned by Vichy and in the 
first post-war government of De Gaulle he was Minister of 
Economic Policy. He resigned, and ever since he has refused 
all offers of a cabinet post. While nominally a left-wing member 
of the Radical-Socialists, he is a solitary figure on the political 
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and South Asian countries. About 200 persons are expected to 
be sent to Japan during the next year for training in public 
health, agriculture, public administration, community develop- 
ment, education, and industry. 


PortuGcesE GOA, 1Nn INbIA 

Somewhat larger than Rhode Island, belonging to Portugal, 
but situated 200 miles south of the modern port of Bombay, on 
the Arabian Sea, is a settlement which India would be glad to 
have incorporated into her territory. Culturally, the people of 
GOA are similar to Indians. It is one of several small pockets 
within India’s boundaries still belonging to other countries. India 
believes they are of no great value to their owners. 


AnciENT INDIAN WaTER PuRIFICATION 


At a recent seminar in New Delhi called to plan prevention 
of water polution, so prevalent in India, various informative 
papers were read. One by the Superintending Engincer of 
Health Services, New Delhi, reports the discovery of water 
works structures in excavated pre-historic ruins. An old Sanskrit 
document, 2000 B.C., recommends. copper vessels for water, 
exposure to sunlight, and filtering through charcdal. Another 
recommends both boiling and filtering water. The seminar was 
called by WHO and the Indian Government. 


How to Dear Wirn Orner Nations 

A training program is offered this fall by the Division of 
History and International Relations of the Graduate School of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Through courses in history 
and the contemporary world the school aims to develop skills 
which will help students deal with persons of different traditions, 
outlook and habits of mind. 





WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


horizon and he eschews the normal run of turgid French politics. 
He represents no particular interests and is indebted to no one 
for his political career. 

Not unlike De Gaulle, he thinks there should be an extensive 
overhauling of the French government and of French economic 
life. “One cannot cauterize a wooden leg.” he says. Consequent- 
ly for the past eight years he has been evolving a new program, 
explaining it in scholarly brochures and in long, brilliant speeches 
before the Chamber of Deputies. The downward course of 
French politics since the war seems to fulfill his predictions and 
to give him the certitude that his program is the right one for 
French revival. 

Mendes-France’s program is basically a simple one. It is based 
on the obvious fact: France has overextended itself in commit- 
ments throughout the world and these commitments have drained 
off French energies. While he is not for a “Little France,” 
he is at least for a smaller France which recognizes frankly 
that France is no longer a Great Power. A reduced and con- 
solidated France, he believes, could play a much surer, steadier 
role in world affairs. It could eventually return to the ranks 
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of the Great Powers after its house had been put in order. The 
first international commitments to be abandoned would be Indo- 
China and NATO, while EDC would be postponed until his re- 
forms have taken effect. This does not mean that Mendes- 
France is anti-American or neutralist. He spurns Communist 
support. He simply feels that France cannot be strong every- 
where. : 

France must first be reordered internally. To achieve this he 
would begin by a vast expansion of the French economy through 
large government investments. The funds for these investments 
would come from high taxes (a horrendous idea to most French!) 
and austerity controls. He will reduce the bloated social security 
program and reorganize the nationalized idustries. He promises 
that he will “slash with unrelenting ferocity.” Having increased 
government capital through these savings, which would be con- 
siderable, he would attack France’s number one social problems 
by a great increase in public housing. Then, along with large 
direct investments to modernize and expand French industry 
and agriculture, he would give government support to tech- 
nology and science to provide an increasing flow of new scientific 
and technological ideas into new and revitalized industries. 
Industry will also be revitalized by lifting import control re- 
strictions, encouraging the “survival of the fittest” industries and 
envisaging the reconversion of those unable to meet international 
competition, 

The logic of this program appeals to many French minds, 
drastic as it is. Political parties can rally around many of its 
points, although not all would agree by any means on the entire 
program. The Socialists and the left-wing Popular Republicans, 
for example, endorse his housing program and wax enthusiastic 
over an expanding economy which would clearly benefit the 
workers more than the present closed and restricted economic 
life. Mendes-France’s own party, the Radical Socialists, and 
parties further to the Right like him because he is a_hard- 
money man who believes in balanced budgets, government 
investments, and economic orthodoxy, Even the Communists 
can occasionally support him because he would clear out of Indo- 
China and quit NATO. The idea of “France first” naturally 
appeals to everybody. It looks like a successful formula, a formula 
which should have been applied sooner, for France cannot afford 
the luxury of recurring political crises. 


The opportunity of accepting this program was offered by 


“Tit, THe War Drums THros 


When I have seen by fear and 





general strikes. He was defeated in his bid for the premiership 
by thirteen votes, with many abstaining. At the time of his 
defeat he told the Assembly that they would hear of his program 
again and that they would be obliged to accept it. When he 
presented himself to the Chamber as Premier-designate almost 
exactly a vear later, Mendes-France reminded them of his state- 
ment and said that his remarks were addressed to those who had 
abstained from voting confidence in him a year before. In a bold, 
decisive speech he promised to bring solutions to the three great 
problems which France now faces: colonial, European, and eco- 
nomic. 

On the colonial question he promised to bring about a cease- 
fire in Indo-China by July 20. Immediately after his invest- 
ment as Preimer he began direct armistice negotiations with 
Chou En Lai in Berne which led fo the cease-fire on July 21 
and a tremendous vote of confidence by the Assembly of 501 to 
93. Mendes-France also created a new Ministry for Tunisia and 
Morocco to deal with the explosive colonial problem there. A 
week after his return from Geneva he flew to Tunis to promise 
the Bey immediate and full autonomy. 

Mendes-France also guaranteed a compromise on EDC in line 
with his idea that a union of the French and German armies 
now would be like putting an earthen pitcher against an iron 
kettle. France must first regain its economic strength, the third 
great problem. To this end he promised to submit his draft of 
a program for economic expansion. The Chamber rallied to his 
bold program with a vote of confidence of 419 to 47. Mendes- 
France has said that to achieve these three broad objectives he 
will demand full powers to issue decree-laws and that he will 
demand separate votes of confidence on each of these objectives. 

The cabinet he has formed contains many new faces. Since 
the Socialists and the Popular Republicans declined to join his 
cabinet, most of the posts went to Radicals and Gaullists. His 
political program is leftist and his government is of the center- 
right. 

Mendes-France has made a courageous beginning. He has 
shown that he is ready to make decisions, a marked contrast to 
the indicision which has characterized the majority of govern- 
ments of the Fourth Republic. As Mendes-France says, “To 


govern is to choose.”’ 


No Loncer” (ALFRED TENNysON) 


greed defaced 


The hope that issued from a costly war 
And labored plans for peace have been erased, 
As though men could not make them but to mar; 
When I have seen aggressive nations gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the law. 
And law itself preverted to maintain 
Despotic power that puts a world in awe- 
Then have I prayed for some compelling call 
To move men’s hearts to larger loyalties, 
That in one rule they seek the good of all, 
Curbing the pride of rival sovereignties. 
So law may reign and meet a deeper need 
Than what is served by fear or sought by greed. 


Hecror G. SPAULDING 


(With acknowledgments to William Shakespeare,- 
“When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced.-’’) 
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Mendes-France in the summer of 1953 after the menacing 
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Hitler’s Defeat in Russia. By Licut. Gen, W. Anders, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Free Polish Army. (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. XV, 267; bibliography and 
index. $4.00). 


No one could be better qualified than Gen. Anders to ap- 
praise the qualities and shortcomings of Nazi and Soviet leader- 
ship during the monstrous campaigns on the Eastern Front of the 
Second World War, as he had served in the Russian Army of 
the First World War, and subsequently with the Soviet Army, 
as well as with the German Army and against it. His own mili- 
tary capacity has been demonstrated again and again, so that 
Jan Ciechanowski, one time Polish Ambassador to the United 
States and now an American citizen, could truthfully write of 
him: “The name of Anders towers today over the names of 
all other living Poles. His lasting leadership remains unrivalled 
and unassilable.” 

While primarily important and informative for students of 
military history and the art of war, this book should be read 
and studied by all who are concerned with the formulation of 
our foreign policy, of which war is but an extension in a more 
violent form. As Col. Truman Smith says in his Foreword, 
“General Anders, it seems to me, has made an incontrovertible 
case that no nation, be it America, Britain, or France, may with- 
out the gravest peril entrust the leadership of its armed forces 
in war to one who is not trained from youth to the profession of 
arms,” 

The author has divided his book into five parts. Part I briefly 
summarizes the events leading up to the German invasion of 
Russia in 1941, including the Soviet-Nazi so-called non-aggres- 
sion pact of August 23, 1939, “to which neither party had any 
intention to adhere, in which each was determined to cheat the 
other.” It was the Soviet’s intransigence and transgression of 
the terms agreed upon that determined Hitler to undertake a 
preventive war, the invasion of Russia which he had probably 
had in mind for some time in his search for Lebensraum, as 
soon as he felt reasonably secure from attack from the west. The 
invasion of Poland had undoubtedly been his first step in the 
Drang nach Osten, when he was surprised by the declaration 
of war of Great Britain and France and his efforts had to be 
diverted towards these countries. 

Part I] summarizes the strategy imposed by Hitler upon his 
military commanders and the progress of the war in Russia by 
German army units to include the debacle at Stalingrad, point- 
ing out the seven egregious strategic mistakes, upon which Hitler 
obstinately insisted and which, in the author’s opinion, turned 
the almost unexampled initial victories of his army into this 
catastrophe. The final defeat of the Wehrmacht is briefly related 
and again attributed to Hitler’s refusal to adopt an elastic de- 
fense, his “wasteful squandering of the armored reserves in the 
Kursk counter-offensive” and his insistence to the last on not 
retreating a foot—his eighth, ninth and tenth blunders—and the 
comparison of losses on both sides. 


Part III treats of the German policy in regard to the occupied 
territories, the inhuman treatment of Soviet prisoners in Nazi 
hands, the volunteers who offered their services to free Russia 
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from Soviet rule and failure to take advantage of this help, and 
the barbaric treatment of the inhabitants of the ox cupied territory 
which enabled the wily Stalin to work up patriotic and religious 
fervor against the invader. Here we and the British can only 
feel shame for the policy of our Government in forcibly turning 
Russian 


German service who had surrendered to our troops in good faith 


over to Soviet vengeance thousands of volunteers in 
and belief that they would be treated as prisoners of war. 
Gen. Anders quotes a British sailor on the horrors of being a 
party to this act of unwilling repatriation for torture and cruel 
death. 

Hitler persistently refused to legalize these additions to the 
German Army, often formed by his subordinates on the spot 
without his knowledge. Even Himmler helped Gen. Vaslov to 
raise and equip his two divisions in connection with the SS and 
his responsibilities as Minister of the Interior. 

The volunteering of these Eastern Formations, as the author 
calls them, was a unique ideological movement estimated to have 
reached a total of 800,000 men and ended in the greatest 
tragedy of the War: “Deprived of their fatherland, scorned by 
their protectors, regarded generally as traitors, although in their 
own consciences they were not traitors, they fought often for an 
alien and hateful cause; the only reward which they eventually 
received for their pains and toil was death, mostly in a foreign 
land, or ‘repatriation’ to the hell from which they had tried 
to escape.” The repudiation at Yalta of the third and sixth 
promises of the Atlantic Charter was, of course, a death blow 
to the aspirations of the subject peoples to free themselves 
from the Soviet tyranny; Ukrainians, Bielorussians, Cossaks, 
Turkomans and other Mohammedan enslaved nations, etc. were 
relegated to slavery, but of course the terms of this secret pact 
were slow in becoming known “and yet, in spite of all this, the 
Eastern Formations were growing almost to the end.” 

While this evidence of discontent within the U.S.S.R. may be 
hopeful in the present world crisis, it is questionable as to whether 
it would again manifest itself with equal vigor after the betrayal 
of 1945. The author’s quotation of General Koestring’s remark 
to an American Colonel merits repetition and serious considera- 
tion: “We Germans, owing to our lack of reason, our limitless 
appetite, inability and ignorance, have lost the greatest capital 
that existed and can exist in the fight against Bolshevism. In 
the imagination of countless Russians we have thrown the picture 
of European culture in the mud. And yet, we have left certain 
capital which in the future could grow. You will not under- 
stand me today when I tell you that during the last few weeks 
you have destroyed this capital for the second time, not only in 
the material sense, but also in the souls of all those who had 
counted on your help and understanding after the Germans let 
them down. It may easily happen that in the near future you 
will be calling for what is now perishing.” 

Part 1V deals with the importance of the contributions of war 
supplies furnished by England and America, (“particularly im- 
portant were those deliveries which Soviet Russia received in 
1942, for they enabled her to overcome the crisis caused by her 
enormous losses in the battles of 1941 and 1942, and by the 
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serious lowering of production due to loss of vast territories of 
industrial importance and to the removal of the threatened 
industries to bevond the Urals”) the effects on German strength 
and production of the bombing of her sources of production and 
the tying up of large German military forces to resist the Ameri- 
can and British invasions; and finally a concluding chapter which 
merits soul searching consideration by our executive and legislative 
officials. Here the author appraises wisely and without bias the 
strength and weakness of the Soviet system, in the light of the 
experience of World War II and his own personal knowledge. 
Lack of space does not permit even a resumé of his summary 
here, moreover it is so succinct and helpful that it merits reading 
in full and careful consideration of the author’s premises and 
logical conclusions. 

In this reviewer’s opinion General Anders’s book is of very 
real and presently valid importance to Americans, and deserves 
much wider consideration in this country than it is likely to get 
because of the necessarily technical character of mucn of the 
text and the fact that “it requires thought, and that is what 
hurts” as one of our students at the Army War College once 
remarked. 

U. S. Grant, 3RD 
Washington, D. C. 


Pan Americanism and Democracy. By Luis Quintanilla with an 
Introduction by Alberto Lleras. (Boston University Press, 


1952. Pp. iii, 53. $1.50). 


Recent Central American developments have again focused at- 
tention upon the Organization of American States and the much 
debated project of using that agency as an instrument of 
intervention to secure the restoration of order and the protection 
of human rights. In this study, Dr. Quintanilla, Ambassador of 
Mexico to the OAS, examines the paradox of the inability of the 
OAS to protect actively those Lasic human rights championed in 
so many ways by the several bureaus of the OAS. 

Taking a page from Max Lerner, Ambassador Quintanilla first 
accepts the premise that the “. . . great political battle of our 
generation is the battle over what democracy means.” . The author 
suggests that Lincoln’s government of 4y and for the people 
remains the best statement of the structure of democracy; and 
that France’s “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” best describes 
the substance of democracy. The second part of the essay is 
devoted to a consideration of Pan Americanism’s contribution 
to the creation of such a society as that embraced by his earlier 
definition. Here Quintanilla critically discusses the reasons why 
an international organization such as the OAS cannot intervene 
internally to supervise the operation of democracy and the pro- 
tection of human rights (aside from the fact that they are 
prohibited from doing so). 

The final section of Pax Americanism and Democracy is 
given over to a discussion of Dr. Quintanilla’s “Program for 
Action.” Here the author makes his plea for the establishment 
of private institutions as interim agencies to secure human rights. 

One may quarrel, as this reviewer has done, with Don Luis’ 
basic thesis. However, the brilliance and force of his logic 
combined with his compelling sincerity command the attention 
and respect of every serious student of world affairs. Pan Ameri- 
canism and Democracy is an invaluable contribution to the 
literature of the field. 

MarsHaLt K. Powers 
Malvern, Pa. 


Canada and the Far East, 1940-1953. By H. F. Angus. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953. Pp. 121). 


This is an attractive volume published by the Toronto Uni- 
versity Press and issued under the auspices of the Canadian Insti- 
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tute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. The author, H. F. Angus, is a teacher by profession, has 
taken an active interest in the field of foreign relations by par- 
ticipating (prior to World War II) in Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations conferences, and, from 1941 to 1945 (part of the time 
covered by this book) serving as a special assistant to the Canadian 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It is as a teacher. of 
political science that Professor Angus writes of Canada’s relations 
with the Far East, explaining, as to a group of students, just 
why Canada did just what it did, or said just what it said in a 
field of activity where Canadians had few concrete interests, 
Professor Angus is very helpful in his discussion of the peculiar 
nature of Canadian nationalism. Those seriously interested in 
the motivation of governments in their foreign policies will find 
his rationalization of the acts of the Canadian government valu- 
able reading. He discusses the laws enacted by the Canadian 
Parliament, the policy speeches of responsible members of goy- 
ernment, Canadian participation in the United Nations and in 
the negotiation of the peace settlement with Japan. 

If this volume has any fault it may be found in the glow 
of the midnight study lamp which haunts the carefully ration- 
alized explanation of why this was said and why that was done. 
American interest will be particularly excited by Professor 
Angus’ account of the part that Canada’s small minorities played 
in forcing decisions upon ministers responsible for Canada’s 
foreign relations. 

Netson TrRusLow JoHNson 
Washington, D. C. 


Japan’s New Order in East Asia, its Rise and Fall, 1937-45. By 
F. C. Jones. (London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 
198. $6.10). 


Based on documents of the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, the Nuremberg Tribunal, the U. S. Congres- 
sional Inquiry into the attack on Pearl Harbor and other 
original materials, this book is a careful study of the Japanese 
attempts at empire-building in the Pacific area and the eventual 
collapse of her grandiose scheme. It begins with the invasion 
of North China in 1937 and concludes with the unconditional 
surrender of Japan in 1945. In order to supply the background 
which leads up to Japan’s southern expansion, Dr. Jones analyzes 
the domination of Japanese home affairs by the military and 
Japan’s initial challenge of the existing order in Manchuria in 
1931. 

This study reveals that the Japanese aggression in Asia “did 
not represent the steady unfolding of a master-plan, aimed at 
securing the hegemony of Eastern Asia,” but was more of “a 
mixture of opportunism and blundering.” Internally, the Japa- 
nese leaders disagreed on major policies. Externally Japan, on 
the one hand, distrusted her Axis partners and failed to take 
concerted action with Germany in the Middle East and to co- 
ordinate her strategy against Soviet Russia. On the other hand, 
she underestimated the determination and ingenuity of her 
enemies, and the ability of the United States to roll back the tide 
of her conquest. It was due to these and other failings that 
Japan met with ultimate defeat. 

The book also relates to the diplomatic maneuverings preced- 
ing the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the Japanese political concept 
of the new order in East Asia and the policies which Japan 
followed in the governance of the occupied areas. 

As author of books on Japan, China and Manchuria, Dr. Jones 
naw presents a comprehensive volume which is a creditable 
addition to his other accomplishments. 

L. Kinc Qvan 
Washington, D. C. 
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Religion Behind the Iron Curtain, By George N. Shuster. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1954. Pp. xxi, 274. 
$4.00). 


During his distinguished career as a professor at Notre Dame 
University, editor of The Commonweal magazine, and now 
president of Hunter College, Dr. Shuster has long been active 
in the field of international affairs. In his current book he 
presents for the general reader a vivid survey of the post-war 
struggle between the churches and the Communist regimes of 
Eastern Europe (including Tito’s Yugoslavia). This struggle, 
as the author shows, is one in which the churches have been 
hard put both to retain their separate institutional identity and 
to uphold their traditional religious beliefs in the face of constant 
and ubiquitous pressures exerted against them by hostile police 
states whose ruling party is bent on consolidating a totalitarian 
social order and converting its subjects to its own secular, 
materialistic creed. 

The situation of the different churches varies in detail both 
within a given country and from one East European state to 
another, and Dr. Shuster’s book has the merit of sketching—albeit 
briefly—some of the historical, cultural, and political factors which 
help explain these variations. Nevertheless, the general pattern 
of the Communist campaign is manifest. Its immediate ob- 
jectives have been to reduce the effectiveness of the churches 
and their leaders as a center of organized opposition to the new 
order, to subordinate them to state control, to eliminate or 
neutralize their connections abroad, and to reduce their activities 
to the performance of strictly religious services. In the process 
of this 10-year campaign, both prominent and lesser churchmen 
have been severely persecuted and no pains have been spared to 
discredit religion both as organized institution and belief. 

The struggle, as Dr. Shuster makes clear, is by no means 
ended. But on the surface at least, a rather uneasy modus 
tivendi now appears to have been reached in cases such as the 
Roman Catholic Church in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
and Protestant denominations in East Germany, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. The Church-State relationship is roughly com- 
parable to that in the Soviet Union, which has been described by 
N. S. Timasheff as one in which the Church is obviously much 
weaker than the police State but even the police State is unable 
to overcome the passive resistance of millions of believers. 

In writ‘ng his book, Dr. Shuster has had access to substantial 
research material prepared under the auspices of the Committee 
for a free Europe, Inc. by Eastern emigré scholars. While he 
presents much concrete data from press and church material, his 
frequent failure to cite specific sources and his tendency to 
over-generalization detract from the book’s value for the area 
specialist. There are also occasional errors of fact; contrary to 
his suggestion on p. 147, the U.S.S.R. Constitution does mot 
provide for any penalties for violation of freedom of religious 
worship as does the Polish decree of August 5, 1949. On the 
whole, however, his book should be of considerable interest to 
the American public, for it goes to the heart of the conflict be- 
tween the free world and the Communist totalitarian world. 


EvizaBETH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Syngman Rhee: The Man behind the Myth. By Robert T. 
Oliver (New York: Dodd Mead and Company, 1954. Pp. x, 
380. Index $5.00). 


Robert T. Oliver, at present a member of the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State University, has spent a decade in association 
with Dr. Syngman Rhee as his personal advisor and as advisor to 
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various Korean Commissions. His biography should help toward 
a fuller understanding of this recent visitor to our shores. 

The book for the most part seems written very close to the 
subject: it seems almost “by Rhee as told to Oliver” in much 
of the earlier portion. In the later portion, particularly in the 
chapter “What Manner of Man,” the author looks at his subject 
from the standpoint of his critics and makes his appraisal of the 
man, 

Why, he asks, does Rhee suffer from unfavorable reporting? 
Because, he says, Rhee has been associated for a lifetime with an 
unpopular cause, Korean independence, and because he has op- 
posed all those, including sometimes the United States govern- 
ment, who have seemed to thwart the achievement of that end. 
It is the myth of Syngman Rhee that has arisen which has 
caused the trouble, a myth which has endowed him with the 
ability “to take the world by its ears.” 

A youth spent in the Hermit Kingdom, by one who felt that 
emergence from that seclusion was the only way his nation 
could be saved, brought him seven years in prison by way of 
reward. Long years of preparation in the West, years of organiza- 
tion and agitation seemed to be for nought as Japan’s expansionist 
policy apparently earned western sympathy. Then when Japan’s 
true colors were seen and Korean independence pledged, the 
devastating power of the Communists seemed once again to post- 
pone or forever bar the unification for which Rhee had struggled. 
It is this background and not any natural perverseness which has 
created the Rhee whom we know and, in spite of a great deal, 
admire. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Introduction to the Economic History of China. By ¥.. Stuart 
Kirby. (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 202 pp. 
$4.25). 


The economic history of China, a subject so important to 
the understanding of the cultural background of the country, is 
largely unexplored by Western scholarship. In order to remedy 
this, the author has written this “introduction” which draws 
the attention of Western scholars and Western institutions to the 
importance of the subject and at the same time furnishes a 
general guide to those who wish to further research into the 
subject. 

Dr. Kirby is a professor of Economics and Political Science in 
the University of Hong Kong. Close contact with China and 
the Chinese has given the author information and interest on 
the economic history of the country. He has tapped rich 
sources both in the Japanese and Chinese languages. But, un- 
fortunately, the Chinese sources are largely tainted by the Marxist 
ideology and presented in Marxian terminology. The Chinese 
Communists have been able to establish their own interpretation 
in Chinese economic history, not because of the soundness of the 
ideological conclusions of Communism, but largely because the 
opposition has given in by default. The present volume can be 
considered as an appeal to scholars of the free world to meet 
the challenge. Following the comments and descriptions of work 
already done, Dr. Kirby gives a lucid account of the different 
dynasties in Chinese history, pointing out the problems involved 
and the source materials accessible. 

Dr. Kirby’s opinion of the influence and validity of com- 
munism in China is both interesting and encouraging to the 
free world. “Momentarily,” he remarks, “the Chinese people on 
the mainland are allowed only to look to Russia for the economic 
and social development which they need. This is the quarter in 
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which they are least likely . . . . to find what they need. 
Eventually, China must turn again to the sunward side of the 
world for help and contact; then the brittle dogma of Marxism 
will crumble, and the party uniform, in which the past history 
of China is now being decked, will be contemptuously discarded 
by posterity.” In the meantime, he counsels, we must extend our 
knowledge and understanding of China so that we will be ready 
to assist her with ideas of the free world when the Communist 
dynasty bites the dust. 

L. Kinc Quan 

Washington, D. C. 


A Study of Bolshevism, By Nathan Leites. Glencoe, Ill., (New 
York, The Free Press, 1953. Pp. 639, $6.50). 


The analytical compendium recording the way communists 
think they think is a product of the research program under- 
taken by the Rand Corporation for the United States Air Force: 
a summary of the work was issued in 1951 under the title 
The Operational Code of the Politburo, which is an excellent 
description of the contents of this volume. The author attempts 
to analyze the Bolshevik doctrinal conceptions of political strategy 
from the entire verbal production of Lenin and Stalin, plus 
numerous other quotations, including hundreds from Russian 
literature which are intended to throw light on how the slavic 
minds works in manipulating Marxist ideology. The collection 
is impressive. Some 500 pages average five quotations to the 
page and 180 columns of notes give their citations with several 
hundred other quotations. All this mass of material is put together 
relevantly to the itemized subjects of 21 chapters. The book is a 
tour de force of analysis and arrangement. 

Usually this kind of literary effort degencrates into a neatly 
assembled body of esoteric subtleties that occupy space without 
enlightenment. Mr. Leites with a plethora of dissecting diligence 
has produced a result that is cogent, enlightening and continuously 
pertinent to his objective. In “Prologue: The Politburo and the 
West,” 36 pages, he gives as good an analysis of what to expect 
from the Soviets as you are likely to find. In an epilogue, “From 
Lenin to Malenkov” he traces the evolution of the party’s 
motivations as shown in detail in the preceding chapters. It all 
adds up, infinitely repeated, to a fundamental party conviction 
that the Bolsheviks are going to be annihilated or are going 
to annihilate the “enemy.” 

The body of the book is divided into four parts: Visions, 
Action, ‘Techniques, and Situations, In the 21 chapters there 
are 89 subdivisions which over all cover most of the facets of 
communist ideology one has ever heard of, the quotations being 
given in chronological order to show the development of the 
thesis. The chapter on “Ends and Means” examines such 
subjects as the implicitness of Bolshevik ethics, the irrelevance of 
personal morality and the truth, and personal salvation by dedica- 
tion to the party. In the part devoted to external relations, 
entitled “Situations,” the six chapters deal with enemies, the 
fear of annihilation, resistance and assault, retreat, advance, 
agreements. Agreements must be on a guid pro quo basis and 
“are required if, and only if, they foster the Party’s power’’: 
for the same reason it must be both ready to enter into an agree- 
ment, to dissolve an arrangement at any time, and to reenter 
it with a group with which relations have been broken. 

Whoever desires to pinpoint the explanations for what the 
Soviet Union and its communist cohorts do or do not do will find 
in these pages words galore of the Bolshevik bellweathers to 
enlighten them and serve their purpose. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 





A Sergeant Named Batiste. By Edmund A. Chester. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1954. Pp. x, 276. $3.50). 


A biography of Cuba’s President Fulgencio Batista has been 
critically needed for many years. Our ignorance of him in 1933 
was explained by the fact that he was only “. . . a Sergeant 
named Batista.” However, twenty years, two revolutions, a 
presidential and one congressional term later there remained no 
study in English of this remarkable man. Mr. Chester’s A 
Sergeant Named Batista is an attempt to fill this void. 

The author, a long-time friend of Batista, is a journalist whose 
many years in Cuba should eminently equip him to do a solid 
study of the Sergeant from Banes. Tracing briefly his early 
years, Chester devotes the bulk of his attention to Batista’s role 
in the revolutions of 1933 and 1952. This is perhaps not 
illogical, for if history is as kind to Batista as the author thinks 
it should be, these events do indeed represent his outstanding 
contributions to his country. The first delivered Cuba from an 
intolerable despot, the second from an incredibly corrupt gang- 
ster-ridden regime. 

Chester’s study is one drawn in the traditional pattern of 
Latin American biography, one of sharp blacks and whites—no 
grays. His persistently heroic presentation of Batista grows 
burdensome long before the close of the book. With Horatio 
Algeric strokes the author portrays the cane cutter, his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, his early army career, his revolutionary 
career (he made only one tactical error in his entire carcer 
[Ch. 31]), his social and economic reforms etc. The reader 
may find reason to quarrel with some of Chester’s observations 
and conclusions but he will respect his passionate devotion to 
his subject. 

This reviewer docs not for a momert intend to detract from 
many Batista reforms and projects. He does suggest, however, 
that the objective study of Fulgencio Batista remains yet to be 
written. 

Marsuatt K. Powers 
Malvern, Pa. 


Greece: A Political and Economic Survey, 1939-1953. By 
Bickham Sweet-Escott. (London and New York: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. Pp. viii, 207. Index. Maps. 
Statistical appendix. $4.00). 


Chatham House has performed a very useful service in pub- 
lishing this survey of Greek politics and the Greek economy dur- 
ing the period from the outbreak of World War II to the 
present. The author, Bickham Sweet-Escott, is a banker by 
profession who served with Special Operations Executive during 
the War, working with resistance movements in the Balkans and 
elsewhere. 

A full half of the text is given to an account of the confused 
politics of Greece during the past fifteen years. Writing im- 
mediately after the event is far from easy, but the author has 
done a highly creditable piece of work in constructing the 
political narrative in relation to problems both domestic and 
international. His point of view is that of the Englishman with 
a very full sympathy for the United States in its activities in 
Greek affairs. In contrast with experience elsewhere, we can 
easily applaud and appreciate the achievements of the Anglo- 
American succession in this area. 

The second part of the study is concerned with economics and 
finance during the period. A group of appendices deals with the 
problems of Cyprus and the Northern Frontier and presents 
statistical tables on population, production, foreign trade and 
public finance. 
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All in all, here is a comprehensive handbook on present day 
Greece, conforming completely to the high standard of excellence 
that we have come to expect the publications of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Exvmer Lovts Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Conditions of Aborigi- 
nal Populations in Independent Countries. Unsigned (Geneva: 
International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 35, 1953. Pp. 628, illus. $4.00). 


Events of the past few decades have brought the colonial 
peoples and their struggles for independence into prominence. 
Almost ignored by the rest of the world, however, are the 
indigenous millions known as Indians, aboriginals, or scheduled 
tribes in the independent coutries. Most of these peoples live 
isolated from the main stream of the modern cultures. Unitl they 
are integrated into the economic life of the countries they 
inhabit, stable, prosperous societies cannot be developed in many 
areas. The International Labour Office must be applauded, there- 
fore, for issuing this book which makes available a great amount 
of information not easily accessible. 

So little is known about indigenous peoples that there is no 
agreement about what an indigenous person is and one can not 
definitely state how many indigenous people there are today in 
the independent countries. The estimates for the twenty-two 
states in America vary between fourteen and thirty million and 
there are at least ten million in India, about twenty million in 
Indonesia, and other millions in the Philippines, Burma, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Australia, and other countries. 

This book tells us what is known at this time about their living 
conditions, Their place in the economy, and what national and 
international action is being taken to solve their problems. A 
large number of charts and tables and extensive bibliographical 
footnotes increase the value of the study. It should be consulted 
by all who desire a greater understanding of an important aspect 
of contemporary life. 

Harry Kanror 
University of Florida 


Introducing Africa. By Carveth Wells. (New York, Putnam’s 
Sons, 1954. Pp. xii, 244, index. $5.00). 


This is a first rate piece of work—a guidebook and handbook 
combined, on a continent. The traveller will want to read it 
before he starts and take it with him when he goes to Africa. 
The author has the gift of lucid description and a keen sense of 
essentials. He gives a general description of the continent 
divided up into principal regions with a succinct few pages on 
cach territory in the region. It is hard to see how, within the 
space of 244 pages (with index), he could have given the reader 
a clearer impression of the salient features of geography, history, 
economics, and political and social structure. Yet he contrives 
also to be interested and readable and fair in his judgments. 

The book: will be a boon to travellers and readers who want to 
get to the essentials of a continent which is vital to the survival 
of the west vet has in it, as the author remarks, only five million 
whites. : 

The author writes realistically, yet with sympathy, of the 
African peoples. The account of almost every territory notes 
the multiplicity of peoples, races, cultures, and above all languages. 
Almost nowhere is there the kind of cultural basis that is needed 
as a foundation of nationhood. Africa not much more than 
fifty years ago was a congeries of warring tribes. The impact 
of the west—western economics and communications far more 
than western ideas—has broken down tribal barriers. But the 
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wider cultural unities have not yet emerged. In such conditions 
the process of political self-government that marks at least the 
British territories is an audacious experiment. 

The author gives without citing authority an improbable story 
of the recruitment by the U.S.S.R. during the war of two 
hundred witch-doctors who after indoctrination in Moscow were 
turned loose on Africa. 

The most serious defect of the book is that it lacks a map of 
any kind, 

H. Duncam Hatt 


Why Dictators? By George W. F. Hallgarten. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xiii, 379. Bibliography. 
Index. $5.50). 


Dr. Hallgarten is a member of an old New York banking 
family, born in Munich and educated in Germany. A specialist 
in modern European history, he is also a World War II veteran 
of the American forces who has taught in Both American and 
German universities. 

In a survey of dictatorships from 600 B.C. through Stalin 
and Hitler to the present day Mao Tse-tung and Tito, Dr. 
Hallgarten has presented three types of this rather terrifying 
phenomenon. These he labels as classical, ultra-revolutionary, 
and counter and pseudo-revolutionary. His method is to 
present for each what he considers as the general features of 
this type, its major examples and, finally, its methods and 
peculiarities. The first of the three types is represented by 
Cromwell and the Bonapartes; the second by Robespierre and 
Lenin; the third by Hitler and Mussolini. A final section deals 
with present-day figures: Peron, Naguib, Franco and Mao Tes- 
tung. 

In a lengthy Epilogue, the author speculates on the outcome 
of the current struggle with the forces of totalitarianism. He 
feels that the present bipolarity of world power will establish a 
situation where some of the minor dictators (e.g. Naguib) may 
utilize to marked advantage the need of the Big Two for 
outside aid and resources. He sees a possibility of the comeback 
of pseudo-revolutionary dictatorship in Germany and _ Italy. 
A major danger is in the disfigurement which the democracies 
are suffering in their struggle against communism. A final warn- 
ing against complacency and intertia brings to an end _ this 
surprising clinical report in the field of historical pathology. 

Eimer Lovuts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


A Short History of International Organization, By Gerald J. 
Mangone (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company 1954. 
Pp. xi & 326, charts, index. $5.—). 

The study of the history of international organization offers 
one fascinating and encouraging reward: the recognition that 
over the centuries the regulating influence of law has continued 
to expand its sphere both geographically and with regard to the 
matters to which it is being applied and that it has become 
increasingly effective. This is another way of saying that a gen- 
eral human civilization has developed and that it is embracing 
more and more nations. At the present moment, in the midst of 
the cold war, this trend is not as striking as it was in the 
nineteenth century when the exponents of western civilization 
were confident that the principles and in particular the principle 
of the rule of law for which it stood promised and guaranteed 
human progress. In the course of the last thirty years that 
assumption has been challenged by Fascism and Communism 
in the name of mystical ideologies combined with the claim— 
unsupported by historical evidence—that the unfretted rule of 
the expert was superior to the fumblings of the democratic process. 
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Professor Mangone’s book shows how much has in fact been 
achieved by that process and confirms the hope that we may 
achieve a world of peace without having to submit to a world 
state as the western view of the rule of law gains converts among 
the other nations. His book traces the road we have travelled 
up to the end of 1953 and—a particularly valuable feature— 
provides a selection of significant documents. 

H. M. Spitzer 


Ns 


Time to Love and a Time to Die. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
Translated from the German by Denver Lindley. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954. Pp. 378. $3.95). 


Erich Maria Remarque, a native of Osnabruck, Germany but 
now a citizen of the United States, has been well remembered 
through the vears as the author of World War I’s greatest novel 
All Quiet on the Western Front, His World War II novel com- 
pares favorably in every way with its predecessor. A Time to 
Love and a Time to Die can be described as nothing less than a 
moving social document. 

The novel has to do with the final segment of the life of 
one Ernst Graeber, the immediate period before a three weeks’ 
furlough from the Russian front, the furlough itself, and the 
very brief period of this German soldier’s life after his return 
to action. The attitude of the men themselves as stern reality 
has brushed away all glamor, and made them old men before 
their time, is told in language, unpolished and often obscene but 
bitterly authentic. The devil-take-the-hindmost point-of-view 
of the bombed-out civilian population contrasts strangely with the 
bland complacency of the petted S. S. officer and the militant 
idealism of the old school-teacher. It is war in all it hideousness, 
working its strange magic on human souls, warping and rending 
most of them but testing, refining and purifying some. That 
even war cannot obliterate basic values totally is made eloquently 
clear and never clearer than in the love of Ernst and his Eliza- 
beth. For them the brief remnant of a brief furlough was not 
only a whole life, but a richly rewarding one. 

Remarue has written a novel of great dignity, deep insight 
and unforgettable eloquence. 

Ermer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


My Mission to Spain. By Claude G. Bowers. (New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1954. Pp. 422, Index. $6.00). 


The eminent ambassador most recently accredited to Chile, 
and author of major works on Thomas Jefferson, spent six years 
in Spain as Ambassador to that then turbulent country. His story 
of the Republic to which he was accredited shows an intense love 
for the democratic process which sadly enough resulted in an 
abortive revolution, contrived by by Soviet agents and aided and 
abetted by Hitler and Mussolini, now shown to have been dupes 
of the wily Molotov. None of this history appears in Claude 
Bowers’ diary, it seems, for that was the source of this otherwise 
charming work. 

The author recounts the three years of intrigue and machina- 
tions of the Republic to the days of its downfall and then tells 
of the terrifying civil war, which now appears to have been the 
testing ground for weapons to be used in World War II. He 
was en rapport with all the leaders of the Republic and close to 
Juan Negrin, the last leader, now head of the Spanish Republic 
in exile. He does not tell of the Spanish gold and foreign 
securities that went with Negrin to Paris when Negrin and his 
companions ficd to the neutral arms of France as refugees. He 
does point out, however, the devout Catholicism of many of the 
other leaders of the Republic and especially the revolt of the 
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Basque Catholics against the forces of the Rightists in contro] 
in Madrid. 

The book displays the protected social life of our Ambassador, 
who could make leisurely trips, which brought about increased 
love and devotion for the Spanish people and their great heritage 
of superb beauty in architecture, folk ways and religious festivals. 

Intended to be, no doubt, an apologia for the Republic, the 
book betrays the inability of a country, long tied to Monarchial 
contro] and exploitation, to readjust to the ways of Democracy. 
Education (and particularly political education) would have 
solved this problem. It is gratifying to know that this process is 
now under way in this, the most enchanting country of the Old 
World. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
Office of Education 


The Way of the Four Winds. By Yrjé Kokko. Translated from 
the Swedish by Naomi Walford. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons Co., 1954. Pp. 286, index, illus. $5.00). 


Less known even than Finland is that far country beyond the 
Arctic Circle where Lapps, last of the Nomads of Europe, lead 
their primitive lives. They move their tents and drive their 
rein-deer herds to the northern mountains in the Arctic summer 
and retire to protected valleys in winter. Al] their wealth and 
chief source of support is in their deer which find their food 
in that land where Finland, Sweden and Norway meet, where 
boundaries are vague. 

The author of this book, a distinguished ornothologist, is a 
native of Karelia, which at the close of war was transferred from 
Finland to Russia. He served in the army on the Karelian front 
until he was transferred to Lapland. When the foreign army 
had been driven out of Scandinavia he remained in Lapland to 
study and photograph the vanishing “singing swan.” He also 
learned to know, and wrote about the people of the land. 

This book, his fourth, has become a best seller in Finland, 
received the Grand Literary Prize of Finland and is now trans- 
lated into Swedish and English. 

The story of Lapland which he writes is told with great 
skill and simplicity. One character, Jouni, his birth, training and 
growth, serves as a central theme, a human interest in this 
interesting tale of primitive life in modern times. 

The beauties of mountains, little blue lakes and white clouds, 
sailing, are not lost upon the herdsmen resting beside their deer 
herds; but the men are inarticulate except for a word ex- 
changed over the camp-fire. The reader is made to see and 
feel all this beauty in restrained but beautiful language. Many 
photographs showing people and scenes in Lapland enrich the 
text and serve to bring the characters of the tale into the human 
picture as we know it. 

Since the end of the war new roads have driven their way 
through all this grazing country. Therefore the ancestral habits 
of the people can never again be the same. Let us hope that 
the “outland” knowledge gained by Jouni and other young 
Lapps who served in Finland’s and Sweden’s armies will suffice 
to direct the changes that must now come to a whole people. 


Mase Sour Cau 
The American Peace Society 


Ting Hsien—a North China Rural Community. By Sidney D. 
Gamble. (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 
Pp. 472. $6.50). 


In this work, the author continues his notable pioneering work 
in making social surveys in China. It deals with the organization 
and activities of a group of rural agricultural centers near Peking 
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in Hopei Province, and depicts the way of life of the in- 
habitants, at home, at work, in political life, study, recreation 
and worship during the period 1926 to 1933. 

Mr. Gamble was liberally assisted by Chinese scholars and 
villagers of Ting Hsien in cooperation with the Chinese Na- 
tional Association of the Mass Education Movement, whose guid- 
ing genius, Dr. James Yen, developed the thousand character 
system during World War I when he was leader of a contingent 
of Chinese laborers in France. Dr. Yen’s system enabled the 
Chinese laborers in a period of two months, studying two hours 
a day, to learn enough Chinese characters to read simple news- 
papers and to write letters home. Later, in China, this system 
served to develop a basic vocabulary from the one million and 
a half characters used in the Chinese written language, simplify- 
ing the process of learning to read and write. It is estimated 
that over 45 million illiterates throughout the country were 
taught to read and write under this system during 1937-1945. 

Ting Hsien was chosen as the center of the Mass education 
movement in 1926. As the mass education movement progressed, 
social research was initiated and agricultural, economic, political, 
social and health programs were added. This volume records the 
results of the survey in connection with these programs. It 
presents important and interesting data on population, agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, education, social and religious activities 
and government. The observations contained therein can be 
taken as typical of the life in Ting Hsien and as representative 
of the life of the North China rural community. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of the conditions of rural China prior to the Japanese and Com- 
munist invasions, and a worth-while aid to social and economic 
planning in areas of similar character on the Asian continent and 
elsewhere. 

L. Kinc Quan 
Washington, D. C. 


The Founders of Modern India (Part 1 of The Men Who Ruled 
India). By Philip Woodruff (New York, St. Martin’s Press 
1954. Pp. 402, Bibliography, Index. $5.—). 


The transfer of western institutions, ideas and language, and 
their absorption into the life of contemporary India is perhaps 
the most striking instance of this kind which has occurred in 
the two thousand years since the Romans latinised Gaul. The 
history of India since the withdrawal of the British shows the 
vitality of these alien shoots and the firmness with which they 
have taken root in the brief span of less than two hundred 
years. The credit of this achievement belongs largely to the new 
type of civil servant that developed during that period and Mr. 
Woodruff, himself a member of that distinguished group, is 
writing about the kind of lives they led, the manner of man 
they were, and the types of problems they had to contend with. 

The present volume, the first of two, brings the story up to 
1858, the year of the great Indian Mutiny which might be 
regarded as the last great act of resistance against the process 
of westernization. When the British first came to India at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century most of the country had 
been united under the rule of the Mogul Emperors at Delhi, but 
soon a process of dissolution set in and the newcomers who had 
come to trade remained to govern. The new task called for a 
new type of man and presented him with a problem that seemed 
wellnigh isoluble: “It was the tradition of the country that one 
man should rule, uniting in himself the supreme power as maker 
of law, as judge, tax-collector, soldier and policeman; it was 
the way India liked to be ruled, but it was repugnant to English 
ideas, to liberalism and the Whig view of the constitution. For 
a hundred and sixty years, from 1786 to 1947 liberal principles 
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and the practical needs of administration made an uneasy bargain, 
sometimes inclining one way, sometimes the other.” In the end 
the liberal principles won out and it was in their name that 
the Indians claimed and received independente. 

Mr. Woodruff’s study does not set out to be a history of 
British India, but it is certainly a major contribution to the 
understanding of that history. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Organizing for Peace: International Organization in World 
Affairs. By Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin; 1954. Pp. x, 918. $9.00). 


All students of international affairs are probably aware of 
the great volume of books recently published in that field. This 
is, of course, a source of gratification in general, or an en- 
couragement, and it prolongs or repeats the increased interest in 
international affairs which emerged during and just after World 
War I. 

On the other hand there are many traces in this literature of 
a certain degree of confusion or, at least, lack of system, in the 
presentation of the materials. Thus in the present volume we 
start out with some general considerations and some early de- 
velopments but plunge almost at once into the League of Nations 
and the United Nations and then dwindle off into regional 
systems (sic) and general fundamental issues. One should cer- 
tainly not be too dogmatic about system and order in this context 
but one should not either be too capricious and casual. 

Needless to say, the ideas and the feelings of the authors are 
all on the side of international peace and order and cooperation. 
They are not too optimistic about the future and they do appear 
to be somewhat skeptical just because they face the issues clearly 
and squarely. A more evolutionary treatment of the problem 
would probably be both more enlightening and more encouraging 
and scientifically sounder. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
American University 


Bolivia: A Land Divided. By Harold Osborne. (London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. ix, 
144. $2.50). 


Packed with curious information, this slender volume presents 
the basic geographic and historical facts about Bolivia and the 
Bolivians. Its subtitle, “A Land Divided,” is revealing. Due to 
violent contrasts of altitude and formidable barriers to travel, 
regionalism has made people on one side of the Cordillera 
foreigners to those who reside on the other flank. The Gov- 
ernment, located at La Paz, has by long tradition tended to give 
prior, if not exclusive, consideration to promoting the welfare of 
the highland region. Consequently, the capital has expanded out 
of proportion to the rate of progress in the rest of the country. 
Owing to the high cost of internal transport Argentine meat is 
cheaper in La Paz than meat from the cattle-growing sections 
of Bolivia. Similarly, Peruvian sugar can out-sell the national 
product. Although a number of air lines serve the Bolivians, the 
latter find freight rates from Pacific ports to inland territories 
almost prohibitive. Everywhere to the east of Cochabamba, it 
must be added, the air-ports, which have no concrete runways, 
are rendered unserviceable for days or weeks at a time by rains. 

Potentially, the most important Bolivian product is coffee. 
Thanks to a mild flavor, it is regarded by many specialists as the 
best in the world. On the other hand, coca, the plant from 
which cocaine is derived, engrosses considerable acreage and 
stupefies the workers. This drug is probably the most cherished 
indulgence of the people who dwell in the Andean uplands. 
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This study has excellent maps, a useful bibliography, and 
a competent index. Here and there, a curious slip occurs when, 
for example, the celebrated Venezuelan, Marshal Antonio José 
de Sucre, is described as a “Colombian General.”” Some of the 
most crucial developments in contemporaneous Bolivian affairs 
took place while this book was in press. As a result, the discussion 
about the Government’s confiscation of the tin mines receives 
relatively little space. 

Josern F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Legal Community of Mankind. By Walter Schiffer. (New 
York: Columbia University Press; 1954. Pp. x, 368. Index. 
$5.50). 


The late Dr. Walter Schiffer produced in this volume, as was 
his habit, a very scholarly treatment of the problem which he set 
about to study. He first reviewed the concept of natural law 
and the growth of the science of international law from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, with adequate attention to 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Wolf, and others. Then came a discussion 
of the concept of the natural interests of men, and the belief 
in progress, including the combination of positivism and de- 
mocracy. The concluding section deals with the League of 
Nations and, briefly, with the United Nations, with some tie-up 
with legal theory. Brief conclusions are drawn concerning the 
world state. 

As already indicated, and would have been expected, the 
discussion in these pages is most careful, thorough, and scholarly. 
The only criticism which can be made is that the approach and 
the treatment lean too far over on the philosophical and 
theoretical side. Doubtless there is some room for theoretical 
analysis of the juridical character of the international or world 
community but it appears to this reviewer—with all his back- 
ground and prejudices—that more is to be learned and ac- 
complished by the study of international organization from the 
point of view of empirical political science. 

Pirman  B. PoTrrer 
American University 


Contemporary Social Reform Movements. Principles and Read- 
ings. Selected and edited with analytical introductions by 
John Eric Nordskog. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954. Pp. x, 550. $6.00). 


The readings contained in this voluminous textbook have to 
do with the following principal topics: the nature of reform 
movements, the liberalism-vs.-collectivism debate, democracy, 
socialism, communism, fascism, progressivism and the New Deal, 
There are 
reprinted 


capitalism, labor organizations, and_ nationalism. 





forty-seven selections—most of them complete essays 
from such publications as The Yale Review, Foreign Affairs, 
and the professional journals in the social science fields, and 
written by such persons as R. H. S. Crossman, Russell W. Daven- 
port, John K. Fairbanks, George F. Kennan, Harold D. Lass- 
well, Max Lerner, and Sumner H. Slichter. A majority of the 
papers are to such an extent interpretative, rather than expository, 
that they seem suited best for study after the reader has acquired 
some understanding of the basic ideas of the several movements. 

Such an understanding can, to some extent and with some 
difficulty, be gained from Professor Nordskog’s “analytical 
introductions.” These contain an enormous amount of material 
of various sorts and from various sources, much of it useful. 
Unfortunately, however, the editor has done little by way of 
organization and integration of the material. Furthermore, he 
depends quite heavily on abstracts of other people’s writings 
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(in addition to those printed in the book), abstracts which al] 
too often fail to convey enough of the argument to be of any con- 
siderable help to the reader. One reason for such failure js 
that Nordskog’s abtracts tend to be scissors-and-paste affairs, con- 
structed largely of sentences and sentence-fragments of the 
original writer either reproduced verbatim—normally without 
the use of quotation marks—or altered in a word or two, or 
closely paraphrased. 

W. E. ScHLareETzk1 
University of Maryland 


Costa Rica: A Study in Economic Development. By Stacy May, 
Just Faaland, Albert R. Koch, Howard L. Parsons and 
Clarence Senior. (New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1952. Pp. xiv, 374. $3.00). 


This third post-war foreign economic study of the Twentieth 
Century Fund represents the report of a mission sent to Costa 
Rica to “. . . look into developments [of] . . . various segments 
of the Costa Rican economy and... [to] recommend... 
measures for improvement . . . especially with technical and 
financial assistance from foreign and international agencies.” 
The findings of the mission are strengthened by the reputations 
enjoyed by each member. All are recognized authorities in 
international economics, banking, agriculture, and social welfare. 

Three-fourths of the study is devoted to a review of the 
economic policy and structure of Costa Rica, and stresses her 
resources, economic problems, and proposes a future development 
program. In careful detail the authors discuss the extractive 
industries, manufacturing and processing, utilities and commerce, 
health and welfare, foreign trade and payments, capital invest- 
ments and savings, banking policy and government finance, and 
foreign exchange. The final chapter presents some conclusions 
and recommendations. Recommended was the establishment of 
a “Point IV” type development program which would give added 
efficiency to agriculture and would lessen Costa Rica’s dependence 
upon a narrow economic base, through diversified industry. 

If Point IV can even succeede it should work this small and 
relatively homogeneous republic. Absent here are many factors 
which in other areas combine to make Point IV a most difficult 
operation. A rather serious defect in the report is the failure to 
take into proper consideration the social and political implications 
of their program. One may suspect too, that the authors have 
allowed themselves to be somewhat carried away by their admira- 
tion for the United Fruit Company. Less detail and more 
generalization would have been helpful. 

Costa Rica is of considerable value and merits the attention 
of all business and professional people interested in the problem 
of helping economically under-developed areas of the world. 

MarsHaLt K. Powers 
Malvern, Pa. 


Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. By L. S. B. Leakey. (New York: 
The John Day Company, 1954. Pp. xi, 115. $2.50). 


Dr. S. B. Leakey is the son of English missionary parents. 
He was born and bred among the Kikuyu people, whose 
language he speaks and whose customs he knows, not as an out- 
sider, but as an initiated first-grade elder of his tribe. Already 
back of him is the authorship of an imposing list of studies in 
the field of pre-history. Such then, is the unique background of 
the author of this small, but important book. 

For many months now stories of the Mau Mau have been 
appearing with such great frequency in our press that Kenya 
and its major problem is, in spite of its remoteness, a matter 
of genuine interest. 
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For the past two years, Kenya has been in a state of emergency 
because of the activities of the Mau Mau organization. Mau 
Mau is anti-Christian and anti-white. It seeks to drive all 
Europeans out of the country and is prepared to use any means 
to bring this about. Originally a voluntary organization it has 
now undertaken to coerce, if possible, all the Kikuyu people 
into its membership and the taking of the oath. 

While the Mau Mau use “Land” as their rallying cry, the 
real situation which makes the present disorders possible is not, 
per sé, the taking of land from the natives, but the break-down 
of the tribal mores and the substitution of new ones or of radical 
modification of old customs. From this point of view, Dr. 
Leakey’s book is of general significance to all students of changing 
mores and their effects. 

Looking toward the future, the author feels that the allega- 
tions as to the taking of tribal lands must be silenced by making 
available additional lands, adequate for the natives to maintain 
themselves as agriculturalists on better than a starvation level. 
For those Kikuyu who want to become urban, a way must be 
found not only to make it possible to maintain themselves but 
also to provide some security for old age. Some system of birth 
control clinics must be provided now that the break-down of the 
tribal restraints has made critical the problem of population 
increase. Education must be carried on so as to lead to an 
intelligent attitude toward old customs and, where necessary, 
their modification. Instruction in a simple Christian faith, 
ignoring multiplicity and intricacy of doctrines and dogmas, 
Dr. Leakey believes, can win back the masses of Africa, A 
rational approach to the color question and a speeding up of the 
teaching of English complete the recommendations offered by 
the author. He has written a book that is interesting, informative 
and highly convincing in its obvious honesty and frankness. 


Ecmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Dynamics of Democratic Government. By John P. Roche 
and Murray S. Stedman, Jr. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1954. Pp. viii, 445. $5.00). 


This is a comparative study of democratic government, in 
theory and practice, in the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. The authors are teachers of political science at Haver- 
ford and Swarthmore Colleges. The book is divided into four 
parts and fourteen chapters, with chapter notes and bibliography 
at the end. 


Part I sets forth a theoretical framework of the democratic 
political process. Part Il examines the sources of public policy 
in political parties and public opinion. Part III analyzes the 
implementation of public policy by legislatures and administra- 
tors, judges and executives, in each of the three countries. Part 
IV presents two case studies of the dynamics of the democratic 
process: the first dealing with governmental regulation of eco- 
nomic life; the second discussing democracy and foreign policy; 
and considers the future of democratic government. 

At each stage of the democratic process the authors compare 
the American experience with the British and French. Funda- 
mentally, the discussion is not of countries, but of issues and 
problems of the democratic way of life. The book does not 
pretend to settle issues; rather it raises key questions and suggests 
possible solutions. By means of a functional approach the reader 
can discover at each operational level the extent to which each 
institution in each country fulfills or fails to fulfill the require- 
ments of democratic theory. 
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Designed as an introduction to democratic government, this 
excellent work adds fresh interpretation and acute analysis to 
history and description, all expressed in an engaging and dis 
tinctive style. The book is based upon the belief that political 
scientists and politicians may learn from the experience of others. 

Perhaps the chief value of this work is the lucid and succinct 
way in which its authors penetrate beneath the forms and struc- 
tures of political institutions to the underlying political processes, 
group interests, and basic societal patterns which control a 
nation’s culture and mold its institutions of government. Thus, 
our pluralistic foreign policy reflects the diffusion of power in 
the United States among congressional committees, executive 
agencies, and pressure groups. The current “crisis in demo- 
cratic methods” must wait for its solution, they believe, upon 
the development of a homogencous electorate and a disciplined 
party system. 

Gerorce B. GaLLoway 
Library of Congress 


An Introduction to Political Philosophy. By A. R. M. Murray. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, Inc.; 1953. Pp. vii, 240, 
index, $4.75). 


A new history of political thought, be it extended or brief, 
has always a certain fascination for the student. Down through 
the ages philosophers have sought to reconcile liberty with law, 
the freedom of the individual with the necessity of public order, 
and it is challenging to find that problems of government that 
concern us today had their counterpart generations ago and that 
statesmen sought to find principles applicable not only to the 
conditions of their day but to those of all time to come. 

An opening chapter on the nature and scope of political 
philosophy is followed by a study of the theories of Pilato, 
Aristotle and other Greek philosophers, Machiavelli’s conception 
of politics as a science, Locke’s theory of natural rights, Hegel’s 
defense of the totalitarian state and Bills’ argument for freedom 
of thought and expression. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is that on the theories of Karl Marx, in which the author points 
out the fundamental difference between Marx’s philosophical 
principles and the practical influence they have exerted in the 
countries which have followed them. 

The volume, while concise, is not easy reading; but for those 
who like close reasoning it will prove stimulating, and perhaps 
in part provocative. 

C. G. Fenwick 
Pan American Union 


U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradition. By Bruce 
Catton. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. Pp. 193, index, 
$3.00). 


Bruce Catton, author of three well written and useful studies 
of the Army of the Potomac in the Civil War, has written the 
first volume in the new Library of American Biography series. 
He happily unites a clear and forceful prose with the ability 
to make judicious use of authentic historical sources. It is hoped 
that subsequent volumes in this series will continue to have 
general reader appeal combined with sound scholarship. 

Though this book is an execllent brief biographical sketch of 
Grant this reviewer is of the opinion that it would have been 
better to have omitted the second part of the title of the book. 
To record “the American Military Tradition” and to portray 
Grant against such a background would obviously be a more 
monumental task than the author has undertaken. Catton 
excuses Grant for the poor record of his Presidential admini- 
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stration by saying that his military experiences gave him the 
belief that the real locus of national power was in Congress thus 
making it “humanly impossible’ for him to be a strong President. 
This is an interesting but dubious hypothesis especially when 
the Presidential leadership of Washington and Jackson is re- 
called. 

In the third section of the book dealing with Grant in 
politics the author draws implicit parallels between Grant and 
the General in politics in 1954. These parallels are always 
interesting but some are strained. Those that are based on 
equating Eisenhower’s experience with that of Grant at the time 
they both entered the Presidency are doubtful. Eisenhower had 
more civilian experience and a much broader military experience 
than Grant. It also seems that Mr. Catton wrote this book in 
the hope that the President would read it and avoid the pitfalls 
that befell Grant. 

Joun B. Sraner, 
Sterling, Illinois 


U. S. GovERNMENT PuBLiIcaATIons oN UNitrED Nations 
CHARTER REVIEW 


Review of the United Nations Charter: A Collection of Docu- 
ments (Senate Document 87—83d Congress, 2d Session). 
$2.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Includes: the 
Charter of the United Nations; background documents; 
documents relating to actions in Congress and to selected 
problem areas (regulation of armaments, promotion of inter- 
national law, development of the General Assembly, voting in 
the Security Council, collective self-defense arrangements, 
financing non-self-governing-territories, etc.) also a “Chro- 
nology of the Development of the United Nations and a List 
of References to Nonofficial Sources.” Preface by Sen. Alex- 
ander Wiley. 


The Problem of the Veto in the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter. Staff 
Study No. 1, Feb. 19, 1954 (83d Congress, 2d Session). 
Preface by Sen. Alexander Wiley. Single copies on request 
from the Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter, U. S. Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


How the United Nations Charter Has Developed. Subcommit- 
tee on the United Nations Charter. Staff Study No. 2, May 
18, 1954 (83d Congress, 2d Session). Preface by Sen. 
Alexander Wiley. Available from Committee, as above. 


The Problem of Membership in the United Nations. Subcom- 
mittee on the United Nations Charter. Staff Study No. 3, 
May 21, 1954 (83d Congress, 2d Session). Preface by Sen. 


Alexander Wiley. Available from Committee, as above. 


Review of the United Nations Charter. Hearing before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 83d Congress, 2d Session, on proposals to amend 
or otherwise modify existing international peace and security 
organizations, including the United Nations. 


Part 1, Jan. 18 and March 3, 1954. Testimony of John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., U.S. Representative to the United Nations. Available 
from Committee, as above. 


Part 2, Feb. 12, 1954, Akron, Ohio. Verbatim record 
of public hearings. Available from Committee, as above. 


RECEIVED 


Dictionary of European History. Compiled by William §,7 
Roeder, with an introduction by Herry Elmer Barnes (New? 


York, Philosophical Library 1954. Pp. viii, 316. $6.00). 


Books 


An excellent up-to-date dictionary, giving, in condensed form, 
main events and names in the history of Europe. 


Giant in Chains. By Barrows Dunham (Boston, Little, Brown &] 
Co. 1953. Pp. xi, 267, index, $3.75). 


An original, but highly controversial book in which the author, 
a professor at Temple University, announces his purpose to be 
an effort to consider philosophy as “the theory of human de- 
liverance.” 


Collier’s 1954 Year Book. Fdited by William T. Couch. New 
York: P. F. Collier & Son. Pp. xvi, 680. Index. 


An encyclopedia of national and international personages, ques- 
tions and events of the year 1953, containing articles by a dis- 
tinguished group of contributors. Profusely illustrated. 


TimELy PAMPHLETS 


Progress in Asia. The Colombo Plan in Action (London, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. Distributed by the British Infor- 
mation Services, 1953. Pp. 36, Maps. Illus. Charts). 

Britain’s Defense Effort. (British Information Services, 1954, 

Pp. 35, Maps, Charts). 


Britain’s Colonial Policy and Record, (British Information Serv- 
ices. 1954. Pp. 18). 


East-West Trade Trends. Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act of 1951 (The Battle Act), Fourth Report to Congress, 
1954. Pp. 102, graphs and tables. 


Choosing the President of the USA. 
(New York, Carrie Chapman Memorial Fund. 
43, 25 cents). 

One of a series designed to interpret the democratic process 
for the enlightment of women leaders abroad—especially 
in the countries where women have been recently enfranchised. 


By Kathryn H. Stone. 
1954. Pp. 


Korea, Test and Symbol. By Ben C. Limb (Washington, Re- 
public of Korea Mission to the United States. 1954. Pp. 11). 


The Country Series 


Philippines, (Washington. Mutual Security Agency, Mar. 1953, 
Illus.). 

Yugoslavia, (Washington, Mutual Security Agency, Mar. 
Illus.). 

Austria, (Washington, Mutual Security Agency, Mar, 
Illus). 

Belgium-Luxembourg, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, Illus.). 

Denmark, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, Illus.). 

Germany, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, Illus.). 

Greece, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953). 

Netherlands, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953). 

Norway, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, illus.). 

United Kingdom, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, Illus.). 

Formosa, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953, Illus.). 

Thailand, (FOA, Washington, June, 1953). 
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